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The Man on the White Horse 


Generar Etsennower ha e 
avowed contender for the Presidency. His stat 
ment last Monday left no 
nominated 


at last become an 
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arge section of the Republican machine 
much of Taft's 


from the wing of the Republican part 


ona 
More 


comes 


ver, Senator support 
which is profoundly suspicious of Eisenhower’s 


internationalism ” and of his association with 


stern and more “liberal” party element 

Saltonstall, Duff 

whom the die-hards distrust as 
this re the 


can be heard only aft 


crypt 
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Republican part 
last-minute decision 


the Rep 


would | 
ts him against the A 
lly supports M 
and oppose 
) lar as he is 
S conservallve 
they believe 


| ec duse 
1 Mr. Truman’s 
pro-Labour”’ Fair Deal—reaffirmed 
dential speech on Wednesday. Tw 
a deep-rooted suspicion of military 1 
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cs. Washington apart, the soldier-Presi- 


have not had happy records. 
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aents 


and Dewey, for in 


kowever, may weigh against him. Firstls 


Secondly 
the Man on the White Horse too often turns 


ut to be the creature of the professional p 
ticians once he becomes the 
Hou and Eisenhower's known 


untamilrarity 


Man in the White 


ha > wt soht 2cnite yirahl > 
vith domestic politics might, des idmirably 


make him a bad Presider 
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concession of substance. The discussion about 
exchanges has bogged 
in a rambling controversy about the “ engulfed’ 
civilians—those who and 
those “enlisted,” under various degrees of con 
pulsion, into the opposing arinies. 

It is not clear how these deadlock: 
broken. The U.N tuined 
Vyshinsky’s proposal that the Security Council 


should to “assist” 
This 


prisonel now down 


refuse repatriation 


can be 
A 


has down Mr 


intervene the discussions. 
uggestion, of course, formed part of the 
Russians’ unavailing counter-move to the reso 
lution (duly passed) that “collective measures” 
should be within the province of the Assembly 
So far as Korea goes, the Americans, who do 
not wish to give the Russians an additiona! plat 
form for “ political” proposals. 


Civil Servants’ Pay 

It was good sense to deal with the applications 
for higher C time all in 
one, allowing each group to 
through the cumbrous procedure of arguing 


il Service salaries this 


instead of 


£0 
its case separately before the Civil Service Arbi- 
tration Tribunal. The all-round increase of 
10 per cent. up to £500 a year, 5 per cent. on 
the part of a salary between £500 and £1,000, 
and 2! per cent. on anything over £1,000, seems 
in the circumstances about right. The basic 
10 per cent. is a rough average of the increases 
granted to employees outside the Civil Service 
during the past year—that is, since Civil Service 
salarics were last revised. The Civil Servant: 
(including the Post Office workers) have done 
rather better than the railwaymen, whose recent 
basic increase was only 8 per cent. On the 
other hand, they have done less well than the 
miners; and they many fewer 
opportunities than most workers of adding to 
their incomes by other payments 
outside the rate of pay. One consequence is that 
the stand nearest the Civil 
Servanis, “pressing much discontent at 
the refusal of their claims for a further adjust- 
ment. Civil Servants getting more than £1,500 
have put claim, which 
decision has yet been announced 


have, of course 


overtime or 


teachers, who to 


are ¢ 


in a separate in no 


Pleven Falls 

Our Paris Co Phe Govern 
by 341 243 
Gaullists and 
of Radicals 
M. Pleven’s 
introduce 
by 


decree 18 a 


spondent writes: 
ment was defeated on Monday 
all th Communists 

Socialists, a as a 
M.R.P.s 
bid 
financial and 
Resistance 


to 
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number 
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cuts and 
idministrative measures decre¢ 
to legislation by fairly 
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especially feared 
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n for making inroad: 
range of social services. 


that, u given 


powers, Pleven Government 


into a whole 


But this is only one explanation—the super- 
ficial one—why the Government fell. ‘There 
many deeper, though less obvious reasons 
reported from Washington that the 

that Pleven did not 
foreign policy But this rejoicing is 
premature. The feeling in France ts that the 
Pleven Government was profoundly representa- 
tive of the 1950-51 phase, but that it had now 
somehow an anachronism. ‘The phase 
in which France was expected to assume that 


ire 
It is 
American 
fall 
perhaps 


press is relieved ove 


become 


she was the Co 


itinental leader of 
Pact and European Army, that large-sca 
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Western Euro, 
felt, 


Russian invasion ¢ 
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tendency 


there 
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somehow 
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notices @ development 
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our maternal po 


Le Monde gore 
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; on to say that the Gaullist 
(for lack better word) “ Bevanites 

one in criticising the Pleven Government’s e 
cessive subservience to Washington; and 
both fear that Germany may be rearmed 
sufficient safeguard France 
Soviet invasion 
them ends. 
would like to veto the 


of a 


the 
without 
Nor do the 
But here the 
between For if the 
“ Bevanites ” rearmament 
of Germany, chop down France’s own militar\ 
xpenditure and start negotiating 
ment in Indo-China, the Gaullists 
militarist policy in Europe 
MacArthurism in Indo-China. 
between them already 
to prevent 
Government. 
For this 
long to solve 


for 
believe much in a 


similarity 


for a settie- 
stand for a 
kind 
the 
enough influence 
repetition of the Pleven 


and a 
Even so, 
exercise 
an exact 
and other reasons the will t 
Pleven’s own supporters are them 
the greater 
want the Socialists in the next Gi 
which adoption 
financial policy somewhat different from M. Rene 
Meyer's) and the rest favour, if only as an “ex 


1 C 


risis 


selves divided : 
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ment 


very part of 


would necessitate the 


] riment,” the 


Gaulhists in the 


inclusion of 
Government 
with new ideas gaining ground, and whatever the 
final ome the Pleven-Schum 
era, as we have known it in these last 


is ether over or is ne 


some, if not al 1c 


najority. In short, 
out ot crisis, the 
two y 
ring its ec 
The Nigerian Elections 

A Correspondent 7% 
tions have been les 


Wes The Nigerian 
§ spectacular than those i 
Gold Coast swept Bwame Nkrumah 
power. White men in distant countries like S« 
Africa hi shuddered le 

dreadful sight of Nigerians going to the polls t! 
they did when Gold Coasters voted 


it is true, 


which 


ive apparenth 


Thev have 
some reason for consolation in that the 
new constitution for Nigeria (the 


end of the war 


econd since the 
equips the Imperial Government 
with stronger controls, and more widely framed 
reservations of power, than the new constitution 
in the Gold Coast 

But the Although 
the task of shaping parliamentary procedures to 
Nigeria is evidently going to be no casier than 
anywhere else, it is already clear that a relatively 
rapid advance towards self-government has been 

in the The Nigerian electi 

were carried through in an atmosphere of intense 
popular interest, were 


consolation must be slight 


jusufied event ons 
conducted in an orderly 
proper manner, and produced 
some refreshingly unexpected results. The 
sure of this ¢ ment can be grasped to 
extent by the fact that the population oi 
is more than double the population of the 
of South Africa or of the Belgian Congo 
rhe had confirmed ¢ 
trends the country 
provincial units follow, to 
very real lines of division within the population 
itself). It provided for the election of provincial 


ind reasonably 
me 
achieve some 


Wigeria 


constitution 
dividing 
which 


new i 
towards into | 


some extent, 
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Awolowo’s Action 
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eing able to mak 
large group of “indepen 
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In the Northern Province, 
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largest of all, 
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tical 
they command a Pr 


majority m 


vince, and seem contident of t 


common cause with the 


dents”” who benefited beating in 
the Eastern Province 
geographically 
Peoples Con 


the the National 


gress—which generally 


ind landowning 


represents 


conservative interests of the 


emirate aristocr well, 
but even 
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acy—-has done expectedly 
the 
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radicals are not en 
The 
rth watching. 
tep on the road towards a new civilisation 


here younger 
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werld—the Nigerian clectior 
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satisfied 
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are likely to prove both 1 
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Firth 
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hole British Raily , in an unex- 
“ment, made substantial conc 

sions to public opinion. One o 
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evening, 
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As for the vessel 
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and of Largs 
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in 118 years 
there is mucl 
small and inadequate 
the winter passage t 
and Craigendoran, are to be replaced by a 
British Railways oicing in 

good will which, in intensity, is 


themselves, 
motor yught in fe 
vetween Kilcreggan, Gaqurac! 
are now rej < 
almost ¢ 
criticism heaped them 
There is confidence that the summer sai 
veek by all the inter- 


satisfactorily 


on 
' 
, to be discussed next 
ested will be 
Much been done in the background 1 
bring about this welcome appreciation of Cly 
and Scottish) and Mr. Tom Johnst 
especially is to be commended for 
part in the 
ssult is a striking example of 
opinion can do, even with a nationali 
when it 1s aroused, as the Scots were 


parties, 


work has 


arranged 


interests; 
wise and 
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ess essential” trades without impairing 
Cold War comes Costly | : ri 


export lrive 1ere are few indust 


not, in part, designed for s 
“p ‘ ‘ ; 
FACE Becomes Expensive such was th 
aphorism which The Times, with a candout 


remarkable in a journal nor usually associated 


sure of existing purchasing power. Secondly ‘thing he must do 
employers are reluctant to see their rebuilt en half-measut 
labour force dispersed under a raw materials and 

with Bevanite ideas, adopted in its Annual credit 


Review as an epitaph for 1951. Its aptitude ha 


save sterling 
“squeeze, So that in many less essentia i continued 
e 


been confirmed in the past week. The dis 


| 
i 
; 


industries they may prefer to create concealec of money. and 

unemployment by keeping men on short time y which would amount 
Housing shortages, too, are a serious brake on verbo t buovant economy w 

deficit in the sterling area’s balance of payment the mobility of labour: in peacetime, married 

t 


vorkers with families will take much persuading 
gold and dollars in the fourth quarter of the before they agree to be drafted to shadow ta we und compulsions of war, th 
past year, has been preceded by an official tory hostels. Furthermore, whatever Mr. Butler 
announcement that a prospective shortage of might achieve by taxing away the purchasing 
bout 1! million tons in this year’s steel supplies 


closure on Tuesday of an ominously larg: 


j 
enjoyed since the war. Hig! 
resulting in a further loss of nearly one milliard 


duction and pre ty are really indiv: 


cannot 1 lily be compartmented into 
and inert 0 vw is true to the log 
power of his own political supporters in the the situation from a reactionary Tory standp 


would necessitate a reversion to something like middle class, the organised working class is the Chancellor will have to bring about a g 
rightly determined to contract out of detlation 


get 


yression comparable to that of the Thirtc 


the wartime system of allocations and the drastic dey 

rationing of users not engaged primarily in the the present upward movement in the cost of ( 
inufacture of armaments or goods for export. living is bound soon to result in a fresh round 
Che bare announcement evoked loud protests 


from all the metal-using industries; and fears 


an he carry the people of this country, ot 
even his own supporters, with him on such a 
of wage demands by the big trade unions, and Jugubrious enterpris He would be in a bet 


ny substantial tampering with the food sub position to do so if me people did not fee 


were voiced that quotas on anything like the  sidies would merely accelerate this process 

suggested scale would result in the unemploy This is not to say that the “remedial ising 
ment already visible in the furniture, clothing, measures” of which the Chancellor has spoken) on th ole reasonably 
ind textile trades—a paradoxical sidelight on a 

what we are told is an inflationary situation I 
spreading to many of the light engineering in 


dustries of the Midlands. It may be that, when 


ynditions of tull employment and 


prices up to the Korean war w 


‘an empty threat. By fiscal and other means ontrol and utterly 
f 


galloping inflations which destroyed many 


> national currencies in the aftermath of World 
ind he certainly cannot afford to ignore the fall ri. 


can, no doubt, do something to promote th¢ 
production of guns at the expense of butter 


ill the concessions have been made to pressure 
groups, the curtailment of steel supplies for 
civilian usage will, in fact, be comparatively 
insignificant. On the other hand, Mr. Butler 


announcing his determination to fortify the posi 


night even have a chance if he could 
in the gold and dollar reserve. Even at the th hat the scale of rearma 


convince the country t 
ightly reduced rate of loss in November and I 


nt to which we are committed ts economical 
December, the downward trend would bring us 


rable and not out of proportion to rational 
by June, back to the figure which compelled Sir re juirements of defence. As it is, he must admit 

Siatford Cripps to devalue the pound. How _ that 
tion of sterling, has spoken sternly of “further Mr, Butler is going to persuade the other 


remedial measures. ' t 


the pains and penalties for which h¢ 


mem ibout to ask derive tror enrolment in a 


rs of the sterling area to restrict their demand rusade directed by others, and to whicl 


What form are such measures likely to take for dollars—and this is perhaps the biggest 


majority of the British people are attached \ 
The Chancellor is being constantly advised 


factor in the ominous current deficit—1s no easy out conviction or enthusiasm Phey have 


uneasy feeling that, as M. Daladi 
last week, “ Crusade have a habit 

natural demands for physical goods which the — badly 
in imports, to compel industry increa U.S. can supply. Nor will the Chancellor find it = b 


his more reactionary supporters to take in both problem, since Britain, increasingly absorbed in 
hands the courage of his disinflationary convic rearmament, will be in no position to mect theit 
That is, he is urged to make further It is not so much that 

come expensive as tl 
funnel its production into exports, t much less difficult to “slim” the activities of becoming much too costly 
about (by curtailment of credits and 


iwoning of raw materials) a switch of labour 

N e . 
mppetror Renae sone industries, and to curb wh Conversat 10n Wit h Dr. Mossadeg 
is glibly described as ‘ 


“our extravagant expendi 
ture” by a draconian Budget which would com Dr 


MOSSADEQ received me in bed 
bine biting taxation with abolition of the food 


i—a plain I agreed not to publish any of the conversation 
iron bed in which he bounced rather than lay 


without his permission, and the translated sum 
subsidies. These would be politically heroic His room is bleakly furnished, but it was 


marv of his remarks that I give here 
steps; and, given the basic assumptions of Tory hot by a stove on a freezing winter day. ” I 
policy—that Defence must be an absolut 
priority, and that its burden must be placed on jacket of the kind you would expect to be 
working-class shoulders in order that money and 


vised and authorised version 
Premier wore pyjamas with a grey flann Dr. Mossadeg began by giving 
account of 


to hospital patients in a public ward. I saw no that the 1 


reasons for nationalising th 
signs of the over-excitement or hysteria that both political and economic. He believed 


the oil story as he iW if 


fixed interest Investments may not depreciat: it} 


value—the exhortations to which the Chancellor some journalists have written about: he did not 
is treated are doubtless logical. But, apart from weep, though he laughed shrilly, stretching out 


nough to get rid of a Company which 
facts that there are limits beyond which the his hand 


yuuntry, but that it iS right 
the in a claw-like gesture that made him 
at times like a benevolent pterodactyl 
ind that a programme aimed at outdoing Cripp- Here was 
in austerities would involve the re-imposition 


it many physical controls hateful to all true-blu 


that no other body or toreigs 
Government may not care to incur unpopulariiy, look position to exercise the 
a man of much force and capacit Anglo-Iranian ¢ 


who had defeated many opponent 


pany possess the econon 
diplomats and carried through a I 


er \ ed huge defi 


number ol 


behevers in free enterprise, there are a number achievement in his middle seventic 
ious obstacles which would beset the path 


nost lion-hearted Tory Chancellor his age do when they are up and dressed 


vith more vigour in bed than most men to maintain 


Iranian econ 
looked remarkably well and I hazard the gues yxeen = ridicul ial Breakdown 
that he invented the technique of b 

export market a greater proportion of ing 


the first place, in so far as he LMpPose 
uts in imports and succeeds in diverting 


because it enables hin 
ional production, he intensifies, other things strength, to refuse guests he dox 
being equal, the tendency of British prices to and to avoid the endless waste of time 
rise: there is a smaller quantity of commodities in chance conversations in the corridor 
avatlable in the home market to stand the pres- Majlis. He talked in Persian, I in 





The Prime Minister explained that he had 
gone to Washington at the 
President of the United States hoped 
that an agreed solution would be found, but had 
come to the conclusion that Britain did not like 
American intervention; settlement had been ren 
! more difficult after the Brifish election: 
because they brought to power Conservatis 


invitation of the 


He had 


} 
uci” 


» objected to the whole principle of nati 
He said that Britain, 


wer =Anglo-lranian Co 


on behal! 
should 
rightful claims 
basis. He 
Britain should continue to buy 
requirements at 


on the Company's 


he could negouate on thi 
ted that 


current werld mark 


and that the Company should be equit 
bly compensated from these oil receipts; 
the claims of both 
worked out cither directly, or. if 
arbitration the basis of the 
ue of A.T. Co. stock before the dispute or on 
any pattern that Britain had thought equitable 
in other cases of nationalisation or simply by 
friendly Phe 


\ 


that 


side should he 


stated and 
compensation 
neces by 
! 


Sary on 


Va 


negohiation British refused 


World Bank 
Yr. Mossadeq then dealt with proposals cf 
the International Bank for 
problem 


this 
con 


the solution ol 
In the first place 
tinue to flow even if a decision on the dispute 
had to be postponed. The Bank should take 
over the job at Abadan 
operation 


‘oil should 


putting capital in the 

Secondly, he had agreed with 

ik’s suggestion that a percentage of the oi 
iue should be de} osited in a bank to meet the 

probable losses of the former Company. Thirdly, 

came the question of employment of British 

experts the Prime Minister 


He had been congratulated 


whom refused to 


accept by many 
countries because Iran had gained her independ 
ence with the departure of the British. If 
British experts were to come back, this success 
would not be real. He denounced “ the wrong 


{ the British Government and the Com 


I olicy a 
pany,” which had done things, he 
mention. He several times 
repeated, however, that he had no quarre! with 
the British people; he had 
friendly relations with them 

The fourth point in the International Bank 
proposals which had been discussed in U.S. was 
the question of price. The International Bank 
If the British were to 
receive oil in leu of an agreed figure of com 
pensation, then Iran could not allow a price 
below the current world market rate. But in 
the case of other customers who pay cash, Iran 
might agree to a reduction 


said, he would 
be ashamed to 


always desired 


could not fix any price 


I found no difficulty in grasping this pormt 
Tran needs 
and a market for the oi! she is now 

The Government is so short of 
cash that in the very week of conversa 
tion Dr. Mossadeq had had to save money by 
recalling a number of diplomats, and it is 
notorious that it finds increasing difficulty in 
paying unemployed work-people in Abadan, 
and, even more serious, in buying from abroad 


desperately two things: foreign 
currency 
producing 


our 


the maintenance and replacement equipment 
necessary for a country whose one 
power is oil 


source of 
It was therefore no surprise to me 
that the Prime Minister was willing to sell oil 


at cul price 


to countries which would call for it 


and pay spot cash, but that he was unlikely to 
the British who might bs 
receiving oil in lieu of agreed compensation. 

I told him, as 1 did many Persians 
that they might easily exaggerate Britain’s need 
for Iranian oil. It had proved possible fo: 
Britain to increase her supplies from Irag and 
Kuweit, and it was quite misleading for Persians 
to say, aS 1 often heard them, 
Iran Iran 
Britain events at 


reduce prices to 


other 


that Britain 


needed just as needed Britain 
the Abadan 
meant no more than an annoying but not vital 
blow; indeed, I said, 
people seemed to have made 


our lo 


To Great hac 


economic most English 
up their minds to 
Why then 
did Britain leave 
Why did we annoy her by pressing 
the Hague? I replied that 
fights to get what they are 
accustomed to regard as their rights, even if they 
) without them. 


ses in Persia 
with 


culune 


the 


' 
asked 


Premier, heat, noi 
Iran alone ? 
' 


the legal case at 


almost everyone 
can dk I might take a very poor 
self of much of the conduct of Anglo 
but I person 01 
country cared to give up a lucrative asset with 
out a struggle 


view my) 
Iranian understood why no 
At this implied admission of 
a measure of ritish 
Mc Ss‘ adeq 

I said 
controversy 
ment intended to do if 
from oil, 


thought 


responsibility, Dr 
sat up and 


that my 


crowed with delight. 
interest was less in the past 
than in what the Iranian G 
1 


wern 
they lost the revenue 
and I 
iue actually paid by Anglo 
Dr Mossadegq declared that 
the sums were not only not adequate, but actu 
ally, when analysed, were found to have been of 
no benefit whatever to Iran. For the sums paid in 
the last 38 year exceed £110 million 
of which one-third was spent on munitions, etc 
these were not used by the Iranians, but by the 
Allies. The other two-thirds likewise was not 
used to the advantage of Iran 
the power the 
Iranian Government 


however inadequate they 
the reve 


Iranian had been. 


did no 


He went on to 
refer to 
The 


possession 


Company 


he 
in 


exercised 
said, has in 

the year 1933 
the Company had used its influ 
ence to ensure that the Majlis was composed ot 
member: short, Dr 
Mossadeq to-day’s difficulties, 
including making the budget 
machinations of the 


letters about 


showing that 


dating 


whom it approved. In 
stated that 
even those of 
balance, were due to the 
Company's supporters 
Future Policy 

I made many attempts to divert the Premier 
from past recriminations to a forecast of future 
policy. Finally, he said that things should be 
arranged in such a way as to enable the Govern 
ment of Iran to carry on even without the oil 
revenue if it were to be stopped. 

IT asked how this could be done? 
increasing taxation, since Iran was one of the 
few places in which the rich seemed to pay little 
ia taxation, though it was also one in which the 


Was it by 


poor were most poor and most lacking in social 
services? Dr. Mossadeq agreed that the rich 
ought to pay more, but added that untl free 
elections are enforced and become a reality in 
the country and a Majlis entirely composed of 
true representatives of the people comes into 
being, no manner of basic reform is possible. 
I thought it would have been simpler to say that 


until the governmental machinery was over- 


The Ne State 
hauled 


class, 


man and Nation 


January 

from top to bottom the land-ownin 
which has the wealth, would be able to 
evade paying taxes 

In conclusion Dr. Mossadeq suggested that 
Britain and America would be “unwise to be 
indifferent” to the solution of this problem as 
it affected the interests of Iran. He hoped that 
Britain would not “repeat her past errors.” Dr 
Mossadeq had always been desirous of having 
better relations with Britain. 
upon his present course because 
wanted Iran to be the existence of 
great outside force like that which the Com 
had 


impossible. 


He had entered 
aboy eC all 
free; 
the 


exercised in country mé 


from this talk 


himself 


My deduction 
Mo ssadeq 


Was 
now favoured 
agreement, if it could be obtained vy 
Whereas 
ago he wanted the prestige of having refi 
iny af 


loss of face or popularity 


* ? + } 
sreement, he was alarmed by 


now 
emptiness of the Treasury and the difficulty oi 
maiketing oil and the chaos 
none is 
number of sources 


that wii! follov 
old. This view was confirmed from 

Though no agreement wit! 
the British alone 
istent 1 


was conceivable, there were pet 
umours of a coming settlement thre 
the International Bank, even though, it wa 
nene of the decided and not 


untl 


4 
details were 


likely to be 


was published 
elections 
I do not know if there 


basis for this 


wa any time any 
I tear it must b 
I cannot learn that Dr. Mossadeq 


opumism, but 


; = 
iiscounted 


( 
ha 


9 


accepted the Bank’s and in view ol 


phobia, in pat 
ticular, of anti-British feeling, a reasonable sett! 
ment would be surprising. M 
questionable whether 

really lies with Mossadeq; he has to } 
good terms with his dangerous ally Kashar 


is stull the 


the violence of the current xen 


wreover, 


highly the last 


most powerful personality in Iran 
Kashani 

talk with Kashani. He ts an 
whose power is based not only 
on his astute brain and his reputation for learn 
bu! on his prestige gang 
I talked with him under the naive 
impression that I was interviewing him. It was 
only when I saw three columns of his own ver 
sion of our talk in the press next morning that 
I realised that he had been 

political capital out of me 


I had a ke ng 
elderly Mullah, 


also with a 


ing 


of assassins 


concerned in making 

Since Islam know 
no ecclesiastical hierarchy, 1 had not expected 
to hear him called “ His Eminence.” 1 had not 
expected to see a crowd of adorers and reverent 
place-seekers in the courtyard and ante-room 
awaiting a blessing 
Secretaries passed in and out during our talk 
offering slips of paper for signature 01 
comment. I did not argue with him 
“imperialism” and the policy of the Anglo 
Iranian Company; I tried hard to get an answer 
to [WO questions. 7 

My first was what the Government would do 
for cash if no oil agreement was reached; 
my second whether he was willing, as a 


chance to receive his 
his 


about 


and 
bitter 
opponent of the West, to accept any kind of 
American aid or any settlement of the oil dis- 
pute. His answers to the first question were 
even vaguer than those of Dr. Mossadeq. whos 
policy to-day Kashani at least nominally suy 
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ports. He regretted, he said, that oil had ever 
been found in Persia. I asked whether this 
meant that he desired a medieval Muslim 
State isolated from the corrupt outside world 
He would far as that, but 
tented himself with repeating that Iran must 
be completely independent and free from all 
foreign interference. I pointed out that both 
Point Four and an International Bank settlement 
1utomatically involved an admission of Iran’s 
idherence rather to the West than to the Eastern 
bloc In con 
troversy was at that moment proceeding about 
the strings on Point Four, and I believe tt 
will be found that Iran has refused further 
American military aid, even if she qualifies for 
He merely repeated 
that under no circumstances would the people 
if Iran agree to any kind of strings 
He remained obstinately unprecise, preferring to 
conversation with some generalities 
with which I was happy to agree, about the 
undesirability of a third world war and the sin 
fulness of capitalist imperialism 

I came away doubtful whether Kashani would, 
permit any form of settlement wich 
West. That the “pro-Western” Premier, 
Rasmara murdered by friends and fol 
lowers of Kashani is not, I believe, questioned 
One 


not go so con 


fact, as he no doubt knew, 


some economic assistance 
political 
t 


end our 


in tact 
the 


was 


of his recent utterances has been read as 
1 warning to Mossadeq that a similar 
might befall him if he were to agree to 
settlement which would weaken Iran’s newly 
won independence. In Kashani 
was astute and friendly, even if evasive, but I 
learnt from many sources after our talk that he 
had never forgiven the British for one, at least 
of his past periods in gaol; that his hatred of thi 
West is genuine, his ruthlessness complete and 
his influence immense with the national fanatics 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


fate 
in ol 


conversaiion 


of Iran 


London Diary 


‘Tue Government’s announcement of further 
screening of the staff employed on * 
secret work” causes me some misgivings 
Che right of the State to protect itself against 


exception 


ally 


well But 
treedom of thought, association and speech 
which are fundamental to democracy, cannot 
be maintained if the opportunity of gaming a 
livelihood is to be endangered by a man’s poli 
tucal beliefs. How, then, to resolve the dilemma 
when these two principles clash? The Labour 
Government tackled the problem by formulat 
ing which, while distasteful, still offered 
reasonable protection to the individual. At the 
same time, a strict check was kept on thx 

! which the security 


mevuiods 


its own overthrow ts established. 


rules 


authorities might 
The new statement, I 
am glad to see, reaffirms the existing published 
thus 


use to obtain evidence. 


procedure, safeguarding the right of 
preserving the personal responsi 
f individual Ministers. But [ am won 
dering whether it implies approval of security 
methods which, if generally known 
repugnant to democratic opinion [ts timing 
suggests the purpose of the Prime 
Minister in his discussion of the atomic 
gramme with President Truman. But the U.S 
withorities are fully acquainted with the exist 


{ 


appe ul and 


bility 
would be 


assisting 


pro 


and, if it is to achieve this end 
must indicate 
that the 


been pressing the 


ng practice 
innouNncement something 


It is rumoured security chiefs have 


Government for authority to 


carry out secret and unorthodox inquiries into 
the private affairs of scientists and others with 
1ccess to State secrets 


have decided 


Now the Government 
that special inquiries should bx 
made about those holding or applying for such 

What inquiries? = If 


+, what is the purpose ? 


the 
If not, do the 
ics include telephone tapping, 
of mail, burglary and the 


vocateurs 2 


sort of itr 


intercep 
use Of agents 
Phe dividing line between the 
defence of democracy and its corruption lie 
way this side of the 
ind the ¢ 


me truncheon 
ommons should insist on assurances 
that those who bear the heavy burden of toy 
ecret work will be protected from these un 


woury methods 


rubber 


* * * 


Che Franklyn Committee on punishments in 
ipproved schools and remand homes has been 
iged in some quarters on its statement that 
while corporal punishment in approved schools 
is necessary for discipline, the cane used on thi 
scmior boys ought to be thinner so as 


An unfortunate gaffe 


to hurt 
, but the fact that 
children are managed without being beaten in 


more 


other countries has not yet acquired any mean 
ing here, and it is still possible for people wh 
have not read the findings of the 1938 Com 
like the Rev 
who used to be a 
“In 


never 


mittee on Corporal Punishment 
W. H. Elsey, of Wembley 
newspaper 


reporter), to say: all the years 


I reported police courts I remember 
inyone coming back for a 


birch.” 


second dose of the 
Of course, no one expected this Com 
mittee to urge the abolition of caning. Many 
of its the hand 
I agree with the 
Comunittec, on balance, that sub-normal children 
should go to special schools, though the Home 
Othce arguments to the 
been formidable 


recommendations, on other 


are sensible and progressive 


contrary have alway 
Most people will welcome the 
recommendation that parents’ visits to remand 
homes should never be cancelled as a punish 
ment, but another punishment used in som 
remand homes that might well be 
abolished is the deniai of supper to a 
crowd of boys because one of 
behaved 


equally 
whok 
them has 
The Committee’s statement that ab 
conding should be treated as “a serious of ence 
calling for serious punishment” reminded m« 
of what Sir Harold Scott told the Magistrates 
Association recently: “These unhappy event 
are not peculiar to to-day. 


mis 


I can well remember 
imilar happenings 40 years ago when as a junior 
at the Home Office I was rned with 
these schools. In those days discipline was of 
the old kind, yet there were ind inci 
dents just as disturbing as those of to-day. 


first conc 


Cap 


* * * 


I have littke doubt of the authenticity of th 
“lead” story in last Saturday’s Daily Telegraph 
reporting that the Government have decided 
igainst a Supreme Commander in Malaya. Thi 
decision must be regarded as a sharp reverse 
for the Colonial Secretary. During his rather 
unfortunate visit to Malaya, Mr. Lyttelton 
allowed it to be widely understood that he re 
garded the solut 


on to the problem as a military 


»” 


one 


‘ 


Although he took quick steps to plead a 
* misunderstanding ” of 
that further 


dence 


blunder 
steps towards political 
the war, every 
ance confirmed that this idea 
was in his mind. His public treatment of the 
Commissioner G Mr. MacDonald 


necessity of 


indepen 


must await the end ol 


subsequent utt 


*‘neral 
emphasises the 


who 
strongly 
Incentive 


political 
tor both the Malay and Chinese popu 
lations, seems to have been cool to the point of 
discourtes\ Ihe story of the Supreme Com 
mander was allowed to gain wide currency im 
But Mr 
fice have lett behind them 


solid to be 


mediately on his return 


two predecessors in 


Lyttelton’s 


1 memorial too 


demolished is 
casually a. thi Ihe Malayan press and all the 
political leaders on the spot were sharp and im 
their 


many of the t 


mediate criticism ilso that 
Colonial Office officials 
learned too much to place great confi 
Mr. Lytt 
the planters’ advice 


tat has | 


I suspect 
ponsibl 
have 


dence in lton’s naive acceptance of 
Ihe Cabinet has done well 
eded the criticism. Malaya present 
problems of immense ditticulty. They are 


ever, at root political problem 


how 
and will not be 
solved by 19th-century strong-arm method 
. * . 
I am interested in 
led Denis 
national secretary of 


the motives which have 


Healey he extremely able inter 


the Labour Party, to give 
Transport House for the sate 
South-East Leed: He is 
giving up a post of particular influence, and one 
in which he has at deal of valuable 


1945 } 


thy 


up his desk at 


Parliamentary seat of 


done a gure 


work in the last six. years Srmce 


Labour Party has been too ready to dress the 
shop window at Westminster by depleting the 
stocks in the back room 


theoreticians 


Some of the leading 
propagandist’ of the Parts 
have abandoned or interrupted outside work of 
great va! 


and 


i¢ in favour of the highly disciplined 
ind otten frustrating life of the Commons’ back 
bencher. I hope that Healey will find oppo 

Parliament continuing in full 
measure the work in which he has specialised 
for the Party 


tunities in for 


cannot afford to waste either his 
intellect or his integrity. The fact probably ts 
that a high official post in a Party H.Q. has its 
own peculiar restrictions and obligations which 
become intolerable to a 
independent mind; and | 


Healey 


from Smith Square 


after a while 


man ol 
trongly suspect that 
consciously or not, is pursuing freedom 
to the Palace of Westminster 
I hope he will not find that he has exchanged 
the 


hadow for the shadow 


* . * 
Che 
entirely devoted to the Soviet Union, emphasi 


January issue of the Political Ouarterl 

the great difficulty of accurate, factual reporting 
the 
world 


ICTOSS fron Curtain 
the the 


wainst the fact 


In covering the rest of 
check 
of tl 


eriou 


reporter can 
In the ca 
Any 


Il recal 


deduction 
Soviet | 


tudent ol 


nion 


he usually cannot 


incient history w how one can construct 
a chain of deduction 
checked onl 

There are, however 


The late Alan Blake 
st don of my generation at Oxford 


from iragmentary evidence 
validity 
logical 
dangers in thi 


whose can b again 


own coherence 
method 
way, the witt! 
innihilated an but 


once irnest 


had based a th 


unimaginative 


archeologist, who ory of migra 
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tion on the finding, widely scattered, of frag 
ments of unusual pottery, with the words, 
“You might as well attribute all the ostrich eggs 
in mid-Victorian collections of bric-a-brac to the 
work of a travelling ostrich.” I am always con- 
scious of this danger in looking at learned recon- 
structions, at second hand, of life in the Soviet 
Union. But the Editors of the Polittcal Quar- 
ierly are equally conscious of it; and the hand- 
ling of evidence in the six main articles of this 
issue is scholarly, critical and objective. It is 
an interesting commentary on American 
thoroughly in scholarship that the two most 
authoritative and = interesting articles both 
emanate from Columbia University. 
* 7 * 

Collier’s Magazine seems to have taken to heart 
some of the censure recently directed at it over 
its November issue purporting to report the out 
come of the Third World War. I base this judg 
ment on its recent advertisement in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
I quote the text in full: 

ri 


TRUTH ABOUT 


AND 
how 


men 


THF FALSIE AND 
THE HOOP SKIRT 
passion influences fashion! 
wear falsies? Women 
front? What started the boom in 
nighties? For dehghtfully frank 
petticoats and prudery, slips 
read the lively, hilariously illustrated 
ory of underclothes in this week’s Collier's 
And in the same issue meet the American air 
men who will carry the A-bomb! 

I am a litle alarmed about the indicative 
the last verb, but on the whole re- 
assured that, although the A-bomb will be 
carried, it will not apparently create sufficient 
eflect to rate the main story in Collier's. Peace, 
it may be assumed, is still piping while the hoop- 
skirt takes precedence over the parachute. Or 
is it all a cryptographic way of warning us that 
America’s secret weapon in defence of the stan- 
dard of values of Collier’s advertisers is still 
commercial sex? If so, it poses an insidious 
dilemma. Which way shall we disintegrate? 
With a bang or a whisper? If given the choice 
ol surrendering to the atomic bosom and avoid- 
ing the bomb, I think Vil take it. But I sull 
don’t buy Collier's. FLAVUS 


THE BUSTLI 
Learn 
Wh did 
bustles im 
black 
comments on 
mad ex, 


wear 


lacy 


HSI 


mood of 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5 - for each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


After a school lesson demonstrating the value of 
money, a nine-years-old stole £1 12s of the 
used in the demonstration 

Cicely Dalton.) 


girl 
cash Gloucestershire 


Ech 


The Conservatives ought to set countrymen free 
to build without asking leave of anybody, their own 
warm, dry, cheap and durable houses of rammed 
earth dug from the site and timber cut by them 
New and nake earth-ram 
ming easier Letter in the Observer 
A. J 

Of 3,35 
unmarned mothers 

* My officials believe, 
this increase 1s 
milk-bar facilines,” said Dr 


Harry Ward 


selves methods 
than 


Pigden.) 


gear 


ever 


births at Salford last year, 231 were to 


and I agree, that one of the 
late-right snack and 
Burns.-—Crosby Herald 


reasons for 


My sister, anxious that everybody and everything 
should enjoy the holiday, put cheese in the mouse 
without setting ‘them,—-Letter in 
Jean B Wood ) 


traps Sunday 


Evpress 


ONE FOR THE ROAD 


The accident rate rises sharply . . after 10 p.m. 
when the public houses begin to close.—News uem, 
jan. 4 
The rolling English drunkard 
Made the rolling English road 
Before the Transport Ministry 
Produced the Highway Code 
But while the rules they may enforce 
To save road-users’ lives, 
The drunkard in his zigzag course 
On roads of England drives, 
Sull on the roliing English road 
Ihe rolling drunkard drives. 
The highway toll of England 
Is every year more grim, 
And town and country traffic 
A threat to life and limb. 
We see the casualty lists, 
rhe sacrifice to speed, 
And England’s drunken motorists 
Ihe casual carnage lead. 
The menace on the English road 
The rolling drunkards lead. 


The magistrates of England 
Dispensing Highway Law, 

The drunken drivers’ licences 
May for a term withdraw, 

A sentence plus a fine impose ; 
But none tor life debars 

From driving on the English roads 
The drunks in charge of cars 

They keep upon the rolling roads 
rhe rolling drunkards’ cars. 

Pedestrians of England 
In rules of safety drilled, 

By drunken drivers every day 
Are crippled, stunned, and killed. 

The English drunkard never brakes 
Or heeds pedestrians’ rights, 

But puts on speed and overtakes 
And jumps the traffic lights— 

The rolling drunkard on the roads 
Suill jumps the traffic lights. 

Death sweeps the roads of England, 
The drunkard at the wheel, 

And though the road authorities 
Exhort to greater zeal, 

And though they give a safety guide 
In England’s Highway code, 

Still rolling English drunkards ride 
The rolling English road 

SAGITTARIUS 


What Hope from 


Germany ? 


I.—PARTIES AND REALPOLITIK 


I HAD come wo Bonn with the idea of trying to 
discover what reliance could be placed by Britain 


and France on the ability or willingness of the 
Left in Germany—and particularly of the Social 
Democratic Party—to counteract the dangers 
manifestly inherent in the various Pians, 
economic and military, for the “integration” of 
the West. On my arrival, during the week before 
Christmas, I found Dr. Schumacher, Erich Ollen- 
haver aud other S.P.D. leaders preening them- 
selves ut their tactical victory in thwarting the 
Governmeut’s effort to push the Schuman Plan 
through Parlioment in a special two-day session 
just Their immediate case 
had been that there must be no “indecent haste ” 
in ratification. They had litth hope of prevent- 
ing Dr. Adenauer from rallying hesitant camp 
followers in the Centre, and thus securing a 
the Plan when Parliament re 
assembled in January; but adjournment of the 
debate would at give them time to 
make political capital out of opposition to a 
scheme which—surprising though this argument 


before ’tie recess. 


majority for 


least more 
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The Nex 


may seem in France—they have been loudly de 
nouncing on the ground that it gives the Ruhr 
a “handicapped start,” and is calculated to tip 
the scales of industrial power against 
and in favour of her competitors. 

Is the Social-Democratic party line on the 
great issues of the moment—the coal-stecl pool 
the “ European army ” and the unity of Germany 
—dictated, as some cynics in Germany belicve 
simply by a desire to out-manceuvre the Chan 
cellor, even at the cost of exploiting the crudest 
nationalist feelings? No one who has met them 
would doubt the sincerity with which Kurt Schu 
macher and his colleagues appear to hold 
convictions. On the unity, 
been (unlike Adenauer) sufficiently statesman- 
like not to turn down the Grotewohl offer out of 
hand: Schumacher’s point at present is that all- 
German must be preceded by pre 
liminary elections in Berlin as a test of “ good 
will.” The Party leaders all profess their 
to find way out of the present 
though they are adamant against becoming 1 
volved in “talks” about unity: 
would merely be used by the East Germans f 
Communist propaganda. They are equally i 
sistent that, even if the Big Powers reached an 
agreement, the Social-Democratic Party could 
never assent to “ unity” which gave the East any 
opportunity ideologically to infiltrate the West 

Anu-Communism, implacable 
opposition to all that the Soviet Union stands for, 
has taken the German Social-Democrats far. It 
has 
Dr. Adenauer, the need for 
integration ”; 
in demanding 


Germany 


their 


issue of they have 


elections 


desire 
some deadlock, 


these, they feel, 


reflected in 


led them to advocate, just vehement 

Western “military 
they outdo the Chancellor 
any 


indeed 

that madc by 
Germany to Western Defence must carry with it 
the maximum “autonomy 
German armed 


contribution 


in the control of the 
not 
they endorse Adenauer’s refusal to recognise the 
Oder-Neisse line, they adamant in 
refusal to accord recognition to the present 
of the Saar. 
the final settlement of frontiers is an issue 
future, and that their present attitude 
regarded strictly as 
when I raised 


forces. Moreover, only de 


are their 
tatus 
True, they agree, when pressed, that 
for the 
hould be 
“a matter of principk but 
the question of the famous phra 
about conducting an “ offensive defensive beyonc 
the Vistula,” I was told, on the highest authority, 
that the words meant precisely what they implied 
“We Germans are not prepared merely to cove: 
another Allied Dunkirk”: if Germany were to 
be rearmed and defended at all, it must be done 
properly. When I suggested that the strategic 
conception of an “ offensive defensive ” might only 
too easily become one of a “preventive attack,” 
I was assured that the S.P.D. would never stand 
for such a policy. My misgivings, however, were 
not wholly dispelled. 

Such misgivings are certainly shared by man\ 
in the rank and file of the Party; and the visibie 
rift between them and their leaders is no less wide 
on the issue of German unity. Whatever the 
leadership may say, many party members ar¢ 
deeply apprehensive that if “Western integra- 
tion” and the rearmament of Germany are given 
priority, and made an accomplished fact befor 
any serious attempt is made to reach agreement 
with Eastern Germany, the frontier between East 
and West may harden irretrievably and all chance 
of unity be lost 

Much the same rift, too, is discernible in the 
trade union movement. Whereas the Deutsche 
Gewerkschafitsbund, reconstituted two vears ago, 
and comparable roughly to the T.U.C., endorses 
broadly the Schumacher line, one can find in the 
official journals of component unions significant 
deviations from “ top-level” policy. For example, 
a recent issue of the leatherworkers’ bulletin, Das 
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Leder-E 


resolution 


January 12 


uncompromising 


sman and Natio» 1952 
contained an 
against 
were 


ho, 
remilitarisation: members o 

virtually exhorted to avail them- 
‘Ives of their constitutional right to become con- 
screntious objectors against any 
ton This 


sentiment in 


the union 
form of conscrip 
resolution was typical of rank-and-file 
many similar 
heard 


unions; and very 
opinions, just as strongly expressed, can be 
trom individuals in the S.P.D., 


ind even from local Party 


some prominent, 
groups. 
Ihe trouble is that the increasing numbers of 
the S.P.D 
would like to take a much more uncompromising 
ling the 
inherent in such a step, of the almost irrevocable 
partition of Germany, have no effective political 
Left to which they can go 
s they take refuge in the outstretched arms 
numerically weak Communist 
German 
leap from the frving-pan into a sull less comfort- 
ible such dissenters have litthe choice on the 
Left, ide the S.P.D., 
mutually vituperative splinter 
One, and perhaps the only 
ment, of such groups that their 
fractional though their circulation is, 


ide a 


those within the trade unions or who 


iwainst remilitarisation and acceptance, 


organisation on the 
Unle 
vu the 


this, for 


party—and 


sincere Socialists, would be a 
‘ 
ire 


out except a number of 
groups 
the 


journal 


value, at 


at least pro- 
orum in which one can find, every 
the party 
res of loval Social-Democrats, 


week, 


pen letters to leadership signed by 
worried 
vbout the official party policy, and who urge 
letter did, that it ts 
ind unity rather 


if seeking peace and 


who are 


“better to fight 
than follow 


me recent 


the fatal 
policy yreparing for war 

But between such criticisms of official party policy 
ind the 


organisation of an alternative political 
zrouping there is a world of differen 

I, there, then, any hope to the Right of the 
Social-Democrats? One that springs to 
it once is that of Gustav Heinemann, wh 
the first Minister of the Interior in Adenauer’s 
Government and resigned when the 
remilitarisation acute I 


mstead of seeking to organise a 


name 
mind 
wa 
question of 
‘nfortunately, 

Left-Centre 


irom 


became 
new 
group, Which might have got many 

Christo-Democrats, 

iber of the C.D.1 
not a “man of the Left.” Belonging by conv 
tion to the Confessional Church, he is a 
ol Niemoller, 
realist not quite so careless whether or not 
he is branded as a “ fellow traveller.” The cour 
he adopted, while the local 
the C.D.U. at Essen, was to found an Emergenc 
Committee for European Peace 


recruit 
Heinemann remained a 


But then Heinemann is 


Prien 


though he is more of a politica 


L.e., 


remaining head ol 


see Heinemann at Essen. T 
me cannot possibly come to terms with Russia,” 
1arked to me, “means simply that one da‘ 
woting ts bound to begin. Once that start 
Germans will inevitably be among the first dead 
One ne 


lon 
aont 


I went to 


edn’t be afraid of death; but surely politi 
they mean that onc 
When I saw him, he was leaving 
for Bielefeld where, along with Frau Helen 
We fellow-founder of his Committee, he 
poke at a public meeting blessed by the venerabk 
Herr Severing and chaired by a Social-Democrat 
The meeting and the Committee 
may gradually acquire real influence 
whom I interviewed at Bonn, is now the head of 
the Centre Party, which is linked in Parliament 
with a Bavarian splinter group. She 
rearmament every time, she told me; her 
odd Party members, however, would fol 
low their own consciences 
Can ind all of us) be 
Realpolittk by starry-eyed idealists of 
them 
j 


9” ; 
‘ohne mich” sense? 


make sense if merely 


must die soon.” 


sel, a 


was success 


would vot 
iainst 
twents 
Germany saved 
this type 
inti-militarist in at least the 
Perhaps. But 


" 
ul ol 


! 
unless 


not 


they can work within the only real repository of 


Frau Wessel, 


trom 


} 


political power in Germany opposed in Parla 
reactionary Christo-Democrats 
Right That, whether we like 
sented by the tradk ind 
Party In their present 
little 
“T want to make it quite clear,” Ollen 
that 


ment to the more 


ind the extreme 


il or nol, is repre unions 


he Social-Democratic 


leadership to-day, there is enough starry 


idealism 
said to me, ‘ohne mich’ is 


not our 


It can’t be: it wouldn't be Realpolitik.” 
not that he 
Jismarckian power politics, but that onc 


Yet 


ultimately be 


int, was a believer in 
must be 
even “men 
ituation’ influenced 

rank-and-lile supporters. It 


S.P.D.’s New Year 


welfare 


By this he me 
1 
I 


1 man of the situation.’ 


Me othe must 
by the may be 


at the Message, demanding 


ovial betore “military integration,” was 
i real concession made to critics of the party line 
the Party itself 
the attitude of the 
the 
firm party allegiance 


Bonn, December 


thin An even more important 


factor 1s German men in the 


treet, vast majority of whom have 
at all 


HIemnRicHi PRAENKEL 


The Politics of 
Free Enterprise 
IIL.—Trt 


As the election campaign developed, every 
Labour 


no very 


‘Tory Fettow TRAVELLERS 


candidate realised that the 


opinion polls 


were correct in showing a steady drift awav trom 


the Tories. Indeed, had the campaign contim 
longer, Labour, and not the Tori 
But the Party had 
hole election case week 
political parties are theoretically 
respect, in practice, 
others. The Tory 
hardly confined to three week 
past an 


would have 
Labour to make its 


in three 


won 
ind though 
equal in thi 


some are more equal than 


campaign, for example, was 
For 
Pory “front” 
industry, had 
campaigning against the I 
Government, and well betor« 
campaign began they had no doubt succee 
winning many 
Of all the 
the one most 
was a firm ¢ public 
prise purveyors 
trom 


some Vears 


impressive number of 


organisations, financed by been 


incessantl ibour 
the formal election 
ted il 
voters to lores 


Tory 


upport the 
travelling organisation 
October 26 
[res 


fellow 
self-conyratulatory on 
relations and/or enter 
Operat 


Street 


called Aims of Industry 
i modest building in ( 

ippropriately near the |} 
Steel Aims is a 
business propaganda agency with a 
ind 
the country 
out, Aims seek: 


ing irteret 


B.I 


skilfully 


situated ind Tron 


ind Federatien run 
central head 
twelve othces distributed 


ficial hand 


quarters regional 


over According to an 


to promote a greater ition of the 
tribuuon made by enterprise, indusiry and 
commerce to our standard of living and so to 
ender public goodwill towards tree and con 
tive enterprise 
ilso endeavours to enc 
team spirit within industry 
Aims of Industry has no connection 
political party but is critic political 
any party likely 
perity of industry 
It is surprising 


begins roughly 


Ipprec con 


tree 


ourage the best possib 


to damage t 


that the v of Aim 
with the advent into office of the 
Labour Government, but until 1948 it was essen 
Y 

" the 


abour 


not 


obscure 
talk in I 
refining 


tially pre-history and somewhat 


early part of that year there was 


ind 
during the next 


! 
ind 


nationalising the 
ement industries, among others 
term in office 

cement lacked a 
behalf of the 
late and Lyle 


ement 


circles of ugar 


Unlike iron and steel, sugar 
iptive public relations organisa 
threatened industrie 

ind G F I 


group, enlisted 


tion, and on 
Lord Lyle, of 
the Portland ¢ 
fight nationalisation 


irle, of 


Aims to 


+1 
Without 


nationa iti 


tion the effort to defeat sugar 
is the Most interesting and import 
Aims has so far 
In the tirst e, the sug 
ind 


Secondly, ut 


ant of th iImpaigns managed 
wide 


the 


ir msue attracted 
brought Aim 
enabled Aims to tury 
and perfect techniques of 
Unlike 


persona 


public attention into 


public eve out 


opinion mpulation 


Steel, sugar 1 sible and 


nent or 


WN ption which almost 


everyone interest \ Government 


which 1 ilready usceptible — t 


riticism from housewives, tea drinkers, baker 


and ind such sn in be 


extended to any 


con tioner cnu 


turther State intervention 


will 


packaged 


from 
which, it i 
suffer 


alleged, consumer 
Moreover 
under 


imularly 


most sugar 1 ind 


sold i brand name which, through skilled 


promotion in become | : r+ synonvim tor 


sugar its ind, so to speak, sound almost a 


sweel ial iw Sugar package or container, 


comimg in mathe home shops, canteen 


ind restaurants daily, can be used for “ message 


of all sor ims id merely to find way 


effectivel <ploitin Opportunitic 


Aims began the sugar campaign with help tro 


im unexpected sours Bustamente, the Jamar 


Aim in 


nt that nationali 


labour leader, was approached by 


replied with a strong statem« 
would ruu ugar industr 
iffirmed h { in the 
prise Bi 
Ine, 

Sugat 


and the isl 
virtue 

imon, at 
is offic mised b 
Manula al \ 
ind Lyle ha ) 
the 


OclMtion, In 
iderable whereas 
Trades Union ¢ 
ilso paid to th 

Richard 


mentator, wa 


interest, 
not Atten 
on the hom 
BBC con 
in extensive re 
Fate and I 
these recor 
Pate and I 
igreement witl 
Workers | 


word 


rival oOngress | 
labour sick 
Dimbleby 
hired to make 
with 


tront the 
wa 
contented 


ing Of interviews 


ind ol 
ulated. In 1950 
profit-sharing 


Municipal 
other 


mploy and several thou 


were wide cu 
negotiated a 
Greneral and 
t nique, in 
labour in the sugar industr hou 
national 
vhat different 
public at 
ind I vie 


get into 


be pre iol 
ipproach wa 
* The 
officiel, “that we 


thick 
but 


large basic fact 


have been 


the public’ heads are 


have a polices no plat 


principal slogan-shouter 
000,000 sugar package 


bool 


form, al 


per 
holder 


numerous | 


n 100,000 ration ind 
life-siz ind animated 


Dh 


produced education material dea 


and exhibitions 
I ! 
v le 


the sugar 


4,500 schools already usit 


industry were also outlets lor 


Stories 01 
ind 


iINti-nationahsation propaganda new 


items erned with 
Aims filled up 
400 nev 


opinion p it} 


15,000 


pons red 
ilmost 
No 


showed 


column inches in 
wonder that, in 1950, an 
that 25 per cent. ap 
proved of sugar nationalisation while 57 per 


papers 
only 
cent 
disapproved 

The sugar campaign effectively launched 
largy public 
industry, and the 


Aim 


cak relations on behalf of 


techniques tested in that ¢ 
On the mund 


che aper 


paren have ince b en improved 


principle that propaganda is ind more 
idvertising, Aims cur 
nakes extensive use of the In tt 
1951, 497 new spapers devoted 


£350,000 worth of 


uccesstul as news than as 
rently 
first 

36,835 column inche 


Aim 


pre 
six months of 
pact 
material, or enough, says Aims proudl 

page Daily Telegraph for 
four days to the 
1949 
t 


forts 


cight wee 

exclusion of all else.” In 
Aim 
yne talks on the Home and Light pro 
ames of the B.B« 


speakers on the ipproved list 


Some two million people 





32 
have seen Aims films since 1949, and innumerable 
speakers and journalists, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, have u the 85 extensive | 
that Aims has produced. 


ed some of wel 
There can be lithe doubt of Aims organisational 
skill, A Aims pamphlet entitled State 
Monopoly, but with “ State” in smail letters, was 
similar in lavout and design to Transport House's 
Monopoly, and appeared only 48 hours later. 
Aims monthly, the Voice of Industry, does not 
contain leading industrialist 
Some issues have featured articles or reprints of 
articles by Miss Florence Hancock of the Trans 
port and General Workers’ Union, Bob Edwards 
of the Workers’ 
J. R. Clynes here arc 
unionists on Aims panel of speakers 
difficult to establish the 


lations as a whole 


recent 


only articles by 


Chernical late 
track 
But it 
effectiveness of Aims 


Broadsheets may be 


Union, and the 
also a number of 


public rr 

distributed but not read 
heard 

The Aims 


at a relatively 


Talks may be given but 
no 
ba ically aimed 
politically important 

cial loyalty is not yet determined 
of Aims propaganda suggests that the 


target Comprise 


ppeal, however, 1 

small but 
group whose 
An analysis 
the clerks, shop assistants, junior 
managers and technicians, the black-coated people 
¢ who collectively constitute the 
the 


ciass, of 


zenerally, all th¢ 


lower middle class or, in political 


upper 


terms, 
middle 
in free enterprise, and the 
vole 


“floating” vote Lhe 


course, already believes 

Labour, in 

to the in-between people, who enjoy 
curity of the 


tatus ol 
unLlonists and frustra- 


working class will tend to 
case It i 
nt ither 


trade 


any 


the wealth nor 


whose insecurities 
i class can be focused 
to these people that Aims i 


COnSCIOU 


mons AS 


and projected, it is 
atlempling to give a 
Hence the Aims stereotypec 
He is tax-ridden, meat hungry, 

For him the nationalised train 


ideology 


iverage citizen 
heated 
run on time and the houses are not 
In his waking nightmares the State is Leviathan 
P.U.C. Behemoth. Asleep his 
are of ample warmth and comfort, and having 
read Aims literature he ociates it all 
M Trey 
Aims of 
partly 


and unde 
never built 


and the dreams 
somchow 
enterprise 
Indusiry, 1t should be noted, only 
nightmare 
me million pounds annually is spent on behalf of 
free enterprise by the 
Institute of Directors, Economic L.cague, Stock 
Exchange, Industnal Life Offices Association, 
Wholesale Textile Association are only a 
the Nor does this 


into account prestige and instituuonal adver- 


responsible for his Perhaps 


a variety of organisations 


ind the 


few of big spenders figure 
tak 
by individual business firms. 
tittle far 
to counterbalance 
propaganda, In 

£50,000 on 


1950-51 the 


tising 
the 
tremendous 
Labour 


been done on 
this 


1949 


Pitifully has so 
Labour 
weight of 
Party 
and posters In 
bill printing, 
amounted to a littl over 
ment itself spends only 


side 
the 
spent only publications 
T.ULC. , total 
publishing and stauionery 
£13,000. The Govern- 
£500,000 annually on 
public relations in the United Kingdom, or slightly 
more than twice as much as Tate and Lyle alone 
spent on advertising in 1949-5( 

Expenditure on Tory fellow will 
increase sull further, if Tate and Lyle’s claim that 
free can be 
deducted for tax purposes is upheld against the 
Ireasury’s appeal from the Tax Commissioner’s 
decision in favour of ‘Tate and Lyle. Meanwhile 
there five million non-trade union Labour 
whom Aims of Industry and the 
other free enterprise organisations are attempung 


for 


travelling 


enterprise advertising expenses 


are 
voters upon 
Can Labour 
continue to let its case go by default? It would 
be a politically dangerous sin of omission. 

JouHN CATES 


to exercise their greatest influence 


Hard Thinking 


Ow Monday, the Paris evening papers announced 
that a Indo-China 
would shortly be held in Washington. The deci- 
ion to such an Anglo-Franco-American 
mecting, it was now disclosed, had been taken a 

a result of a secret communication by M. Pleven 
to the U.S. Ambassador in Paris in which he said 
that French Intelligence had acquired a lot of 
that the Chinese 
“ aggressive intentions’ 
towards Indo-China. In making this démarche 

France-Soir said M. Pleven had hoped (a) to 
speed up American deliveries to Indo-China and 
b) to alert Allied opinion in favour of organising 
common defence in South-East Asia. Although it 
had been decided to hold the Conference, Franc« 

Soir added the British were treating the 
“ disclosures ” with a grain of 
! made it I 


Three-Power Conference on 


have 


information to show Com- 


munists were harbouring 


French 
salt ; the Americans 
cannot, in present 
circumstances, actively in Indo-China 
It is curious that Pleven’s démarche to the U.S 
\mbassador should have happened when it did 
happen, and one cannot help detecting a strang 
between it and the beginning of t 
tull-dress debate on Indo-China at the Natio: 
Assembly. Was not the the U.S 
about the Chinese menace calculated to produc« 
new “element” which would help | 
1 way out of the Indo-Chinese tangle? For 
M. Pleven must have krown what the debate 
And what it did 
that, whatever view on 
took on Indo-China, practically everybody wa 
agreed on one thing—which is that France cannot 
afford to continue the war on the 
rhe 


milhard 


hat they 
intervene 


clear | 


ad 


coincidence 
“warning” to 
some 


rance 
to find 


Indo-China was going to reveal 


reveal, above all, was 


present basi: 
France about 
one-sixth and 
expenditure—in 1952 
overwhelming financial 
war at all (at 
there was the equally potent argu 
that it was beyond 
financial means and military possibilit 
the war in Indo-China 


War 1S cost 


franc between 


her 


one 
Apart 

irgument 
least on its 


eventh of 


entire 
from this 


gainst pursuing the 
present basis), 


ment “one had to choose”; 

Fran 

to pursue ind, at the same 

time, build a large army in Europe which alone 

would enable her to pull her weight sufficient’y 
organisation of ¥ 


Thoughts which, a ye 


in the futu stern Europe 
ir ago, would have been 
considered “ defeatist,” or “ unfriendly to France 

were now quite openly expressed from some quite 
unexpected quarters ; 


than the 


ind it was these speeches 
official utterances, which 
the general mood in 
For a start, M. Mendés-France, the most 
“ unorthodox 
the 


much more 


corresponded closest to 
France 
of the Radicals, once again dwelt 
backward state of French 
the utter impossibility for 
France both to build up an army in Europe and to 
pursue the war in Indo-China 


relatively 
and 


on 


economy, on 


I am asking for a change of policy in Indo-China 
I have never advocated capitulation; but I have 
asked, and am sull asking, that every avenue be 
explored for an agreement with Viet Minh ‘ 
long as you go on losing all these officers and men 
in Indo-China, as long as you go on spending 500 
milliards a year, you will have no army in Europe, 
and only 500 milhards’ worth of inflation, poverty 
and fuel for Communist propaganda 
More surprising in his condemnation of the Indo- 
China war was another Radical leader, M. Dala 
dier, who also argued that as long as 7,000 French 
officers, 32,000 and 134,000 professional 
soldiers were “ marooned ” in Indo-China, France 
would not only be hopelessly outnumbered but 
would also be unable to control her possessions 
in J It was asking for trouble ; it was like 
inviting the U.S. to build up Germany as Europe’s 
Number One military power. But while M. Dala- 
dier did not think it possible to negotiate with 


n.c.O8 


fy 
ica. 


The Nei Statesman and N Janu y 12 


on Indo-China 


Viet Minh, he wished U.N 
tice to be followed by a referendum in each 
vince—a vote by the people of Vietnam 
ly choose the regime they desire.’ 
M. Costes-Floret, of the M.R-P., 
think France could gain something 
“international settlement” in the Far E 
prising Korea, China and Indo-China 
great weaknesses of his argument were, of 


420n 


to negotiate an ¢ 


free 


trom 


ours 
that (a) the Bao Dai regime and the Bao Dai army 
ire litthe more than a myth, and (b) it is m 
unlikely that in a Presidential year Washington 
ill consider admitting Peking to the U.N 
While Costes-Floret was advocating an “ inte 
nationalisation of the peace” M. Palewski, for the 
Gaullists, was advocating the “ internationalisatjon 
* demanding that Britain and America 
10uld actively take part in it, if only with their 
and air force. All of 


of the war 
} 


avy which might have 


unded a little more convincing but for ; 
remark 


striking 
a Socialist deputy, M. G 
that, when Mi 
vas in Paris last and was asked what ! 
yuld Indo-China, he 
‘England did well to get out of India.” 
ind perhaps true 

M. Palewski 


made b ston 


Defferre, who claimed Churchill 


France in 


give 


tory, anyway 
t put a damper on 
I 


The 
rather ill-tempered cou 
} 


most curious thing about 


nts on Indo 
he did not reall answe 


tha 


» CLONE 


attempt to 


f his critics’ two major argument 
in Indo-China was ruining France’ 
ency, and that it was reducing her 
Europe. The 
read into it was that he 
negouate with Peking,” 


For the rest he claim 


ind military 


ould be 


weight in most 


might 
ivably agree to “ 

ever that 

he French forces had done a 

Indo-Cl 


stronge! 


meant 
magnificent 
na in the last year; that they were geuti 
every day (even though, in the 
breath, he said that Viet Minh, “ strong] 
ported by the Chinese,” was 
and that in a year or 
France could reach 
of strength.” At the 
account of the 


also getting 


cighteen months fre 
a settlement “i 


saine time he gave 


om po 
a pIoOW!I 
Rao Dai army—an account later 
debunked by one speaker after another—and paid 
a warm tribut 
U.S 


this 


to the help received from th 
is common knowledge that 
help has not come at all up to the expectations 
‘ntertained by the French during de Lattre’s visit 
to Washington last summer, when, for a few 
being written up in 
French MacArthur.” 


Bourdet in 


even though it 


short 


days, he wa the popular 


“oh 


press as tne 


Claude Observateur criticises the 
“official euphoria” displayed by M. Pleven; he 
the substantial American 
ment Viet Minh has been receiving not only from 
China, but also ‘been buying from the Bao Dai 
their anti-aircraft defences, he says, are 
particularly effective. He the 
strategic reasons why Vict Minh are now engaged 
in a war of attrition, which will wear down the 
French more rapidly than them, rather than em- 
bark on an all-out offensive, which might fail 
the French casualty figures he quotes are much 
higher than the official ones). He gives, too, some 
unsavoury examples of the friction existing be 
tween the French and the Baodaists, and of the 
general atmosphere of corruption and financial 
scandals prevailing at Hanoi and Saigon. He, 
indeed, claims that there would perhaps be les 
resistance in Paris to terminating the war in Indo- 
China if there were not so many rackets in Indo- 
China—notably the piastre racket, with its two 
exchange rates—in which not only numerous in 


writes of very equip- 


crowd; 


also. discusses 
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IS BRITAINS ECONOMY 
1 YEARS 


Z 
alae 


"OUT OF DATE? 








At a time when Britain’s whole economy is geared to the 
export drive, we are producing about as much food tn this 
country as in 1875. Yet the whole success of the 


export drive depends ultimately on food production. 


To sell goods abroad, prices must be competitive. 
Prices depend, through production and living 
costs, on the cost of food. The cost of 
imported tood today equals more than half 

the total value of our exports, and 1s sull rising 
If we wish for a better future, therefore, we must 


grow more food cheaper food for ourselves 


Millions more acres can be brought under cultivation. The 
productivity of culurvated land can be increased. But this can only 


be done economically if we give farmers more economical machinery. 


By enabling fewer men to grow more food at less cost, we can 
bring agriculture into line with modern industrial methods of production. 
Then, and only then, shall we get the cheaper food which is the basis 


of a sound economy. Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 


Grow more food in Britain é 





Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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dividuals in Paris, but even whole political grouy 
in France are 
But a suil thi 
America is not really interested in seeing a French 
army built up in Europe. Washington, in fact 
welcomes the absence of a large French army as 
additional excuse for going ahead with the 
rearmament of Germany, a much more “ reliable 
ally Washington likes to 
France keeping Indo-China warm 


keenly inierested 


more serious allegation i 


At the same ume, 
just 
‘This, Bourdet argues, is perhaps the chief reason 
ol polic y 
China © one of 


in case 
. in Inde 
the reason: 
end and 
why it will be replaced by either a more deter 
mined “ war * in Indo-China (here is where 
the U.S. Republicans and de Gaulle may find 
some common ground), or by a more determined 
For better or tor worse, there is 
breakaway 


Pleven’s “ unimaginative ’ 
But is I 


this not als 
Pleven policy 


why the IS nearing its 


policy 


peace policy? 
a noticeabl everywhere in 
from the Truman-Acheson-Eisenhower 
The bulk of people in France do not seri- 


expect 


Europe 
concep- 
trons 
ously an unprovoked Soviet invasion of 
Europe; they are therefore unconvinced about the 
and 
Indo-China 


need ol Germany giving 
East-West The debate 
typical of Europe’s growing distaste for the routine 
and the spirit of predestination of last two 
years. 

Paris, January 7 


‘ ™ 

So They Say... 
A; rER the breathless excitement of the Queen 
Mary’s delayed sailing, and the episode of Mr 
Churchill’s jammed zipper, the at last 
worked round to what it hoped, or feared, were 
the reasons for the Prime Minister’s visit 

“ Good luck, Godspeed, Voyager,” wished Lord 
Kemsley’s Sunday Chronicle fervently, represent- 
ing, in its vague hope for a “full two-way under- 
standing and a closer and more powerful alliance,” 
the orthodox ‘Tory editorial A_ rather 
different note was sounded by Reynolds News, 
which said that Mr. Churchill was asking not for 
a joint plan to raise the living standards of the 
people of Malaya, but for aid to carry on the war 
there; not for American markets for British goods, 
but for steel convert British industry from 
peace war. Lord Beaverbrook’s papers, 
usual, took their own highly individual line, with 
the Sunday Express urging Mr. Churchill to 
convince America that our present rearmament 
programme too much foi that 
will not be incorporated in a European army, 
that talks with Stalin must be reopened, and that 
we have a right to share America’s atomic secrets! 

While the Minister to the 
Sunday Express) steadily his way through 
oysters the Atlantic with lunch 
day and with every dinner except two”), editorial 
speculation increased. “If Mr, Churchill is going 
to barter cuts in British education, health services, 
Ameti 
iction will be repudiated 


rearming 
trade 


up 


was 
the 


ALEXANDER WERTH 


press 


ViICcw 


to 


to as 


1s us, our army 


Prime according 


ate 


across every 


or food subsidies, for an concessions, his 


by the British 
people,” warned the Datly Herald. “The glaring 
working out of a strategy for 
was how the News Chronicle saw th 


By this time, according to Alastair ¢ 


need for the peace,” 
mussion 
woke in the 
Manchester Guardian, instructions had gone out 
in Washington “to the 
of the Republic against the distinguished guided 
mussile CHURCHILL AMERI( ASK “HOW 
mucH? ” said the Chronicle, nore blunth 
and the next day added an earne 


that Mr. Churchill 


more the 


ensure woper protechon 


ANS 
rather 
st editorial assur- 
was “not seeking any 


anee 


thing m way of financial aid.” 


The 
than 


will relish more 
slight disarray per 


“no one 


the 


Times noted that 


the P.M. himself 


ble in Washington,” and added that “few 
is can have been more straight 
that there littl 
, except perhaps in the Middle 
of the Far East Phe 
onsidered that the motive 
ychological 


the America 


u 
lomatic missi 


It 


‘ 
Cl} 


forward argued real 


lifferen In pol 
East; it said 
Manchester Guardian 
of the visit 
Mr. Churchill 
that we are worthy of their friendship.” 
Mr. Churchill’s arrival in Washington touched 
ff a (more or k wave of opumism 
the British pr HOPE—SAL VATION 
Sunday main headline 
MAIN QUESTIONS said the Observer 
LI. CONSULTATION WITH BRITAIN 
MB IS USED, 1! 1 the Sunday 
hopefully. But the Sunday Pictoria! ran 
CAN CHURCHILI IT OFF? 
Crossman’s despatch from Washington; he 


wa 
nothing 
was “largely | 


wants t ure 


unanimous 
in PEACH 
was th Express’s 
HARMONY OD 
PLEDGE 
BEFORE 


Times 


OF I 
ATOM 1} porte 


the headline BRING on 
said 
sit “could not have come at a more embar 
ung 
desire to 


On 


the v 
Americans who sincerely 
improve Anglo-American relations.” 
Monday, when the 
open, Fleet Street had 
“Don’t get the wrong idea,” 
Graphic, “Mr. Churchill 
Atlantic concessions 
expense.” CHURCHILL MUST WATCH HIS STEP cried 
the Daily Herald, concerned American 
pressure on Far East, German and Spanish policy 
But the most succinct expression of the world’s 
attitude came in two headlines that day : — 
Daily Express: SAVE-THE-PEACE TALKS OPEN 
Daly Worker: WASHINGTON WAR TALKS OPEN 
AUTOLYCUS 


Snouts Afire 


Nor to everyone is it given to attend, no matter 
how passively, the birth of an immaculate Giant 
Billiard, weight 68 grams. It was in an old, 
rambling factory in the Minories, redolent with 
the faint scent of seasoned briar, that I watched 


ra time tor those 


talks about 
last word 
repeated the Daily 
not crossed the 

at America’s 


were 
warning 


to 


Its 


has 
tO win 


about 


this notable delivery, keeping my fingers crossed 
for reasons which I shall explain), until it was 
completed. I was there at the invitation of Mr 
Reuben Charatan, one of the few great craftsmen 
left in the making, free-hand, of fine briar pipes 
First, picked from a heap an extra-large 
plateau-—a section, that is, of an ébauchon (the 
trimmed root of a Tree Heath) which had seemed 
in the saw-mill, far away in Algeria, to give 
good hopes of that prized straight grain. In the 
hand, the block was sphinx-like, for seasoning had 
with a greenish film which hid the 
texture; but, stripped delicately by a whirling saw 
and wetted with the tongue, the smooth surfaces 
were promising. The grain, however, ran not truc 
to the plateau’s rectangular shape but at thu 
degrees or so from the vertical. Here, then, wa 
a job no automatic lathe could tackle 
from the fact that it would be 
tool up the production of such specialised 
shapes as Giants. My host solved the problem by 


we 


covered it 


quite 
uneconomic 


apart 


for 


tracing a slant-wise on the rectangle, 


the 


pattern 
that grain would run straight and truc 
the pipe Phen 
the blank 

trial, by 


bowl of shaped roughly 


circular saw was cradled 
djusted, after 


make it 


few 


a counterpoise wel 


under the chisel, shai 
silk; gradually 
stem, turned and bored, took shapely fo 

Would the work, at the last 
reveal a flaw in the a fault in 
which would render whole 


Phat my 


pin sweetly; 


like tatters of thin bowl 
rm 
even 
grain, 
the 


vicarious 


mc 
the 


ment 
bri 
labour le aveles 
anxiety; but unless Mz 
Charatan, with his many years’ experience, kne\ 


was 
more about that particular plateau than he j 

tended, my presence must have brought luck; the 
Giant emerged flawless, superlative in quality of 


The New State Nation, Januar 


grain 


man anda 
Nothing re 
finishing—first 
orundum a 


arh 


grain ana 
ihen a burm 


taking, 
“ Supreme 
nvn St 
manutactur 
Such, in briel « 
killed handicraft 
half a cer 


century 


over ug 


since Mz haratan car 
nd 
sed to know, it wa 


Y o ax i ' T 
ong ago as 1 a iph I 


and | 


schoolboy 


brrance 


“Very 


ip nm I 
! first Gover 
Walter Raleigh a com- 
forung habit learned from the 
Indians. The tale appears to be ben trovato rather 
than factual, though there is better evidence that 
pipe of tobacco 
scaffolde.” But my 
excitable Welshman (also 
na gallant smoking in Eliza- 
bethan London ar illed out, man, 
stop! By Cots plut. your snoute’s afire! ” the 
pipe he saw in ac Indeed, through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
England, the pipe—short and small-bowled 
at first (the product of Broseley in Staffordshire 
then developed into the ampler, graceful Church- 
warden—ruled the roost. With the ferment of the 
French Revolution, innovations were tried 
“too hot” 
with a 


ane 


of Virginia, taug! 


j 
had 


the luckless Raleigh “tooke a 
a little before he wu io the 
point is that whe 

legendary) chanced 
*Teschu, 


tion was clay. 


Clay 


silver 
, cherrywood, bone, ivory and finally, 
great vogue that lasted many decades, 
meerschaum, that oddly light hydrous magnesium 
silicate, found in alluvial deposits of Asia Minor 
and put at pipe-smokers’ dis- 
posal by the chance discovery of a Budapest 
shoemaker that it worked well when waxed. Only 
when Queen Victoria was an old lady did the 
cool, sweet-smoking properties of briar begin to 
be exploited; only then did the London-made pip 
acquire its reputation 


so the tale goes) 


It was a fame which rested always on functional 
qualities rather than elaboration of appearance 
If that is what you are after, you must pay a visit 
to Astley’s shop behind St. James’, Piccadilly 
There you may inspect a collection of curio pipes 
beside which the straight-grained 


“classics” of 
Mr. Charatan are penny-plain indeed. There 
the meerschaum arabesques in which nineteenth 
century Vienna specialised 
beasts, 


are 


carved head 
and even Death for bowls 


of men, 
and a pipe 
haped as a can-can dancer’s lace-frilled leg with 
amber slipper mouthpiece 
German and Austrian 
with their long 


birds 


in for There are 


enamelled porcelain 
herrywood stems; Persian 
iflair from 
ol 
pipe Africa and the Indies, a 
hich could, a 
hough the immense 
of Bristol. 1 
affordshire pot 
f Dresc 


snouts | 


gold and silver 


a carved 


and, an assortment 


among 
from 
desired, be smoked 
glass pipes blown 
he decorative eccentricitic 
, and the 
ntal 


St ter: delic little 


n were orname not functional 
been 
the Inc por ited 
1619 took as 
ove continue.” 
who to thi 4 


single-minded 1 


ive afire 


a cc 

makers of London in 

Let brotherly 
+} 


Now 


their mott 


rhinister 


how 


mifort 


practice no matte! 


devotion t 11 t, mt ‘at and pay land 
lord and = tax 1d the =humdr 
economics of pipe manufacture are not withou 


As I nd 


COHCCLOr, i 


ntcrest have said, at the farthest ¢ 
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a worthwhile 
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VC HESTER 
“he C.W-S Bank extends to its customers 
all good wist for the coming 
yea To those who have not yet 
xperienced the advantages of banking 
d saving co-operatively, why not 
resolve now to get full details by completing 
and forwarding the form below 
f and post this coup 
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, DEGREE. piptoma = Gatch him when 


of the University of London 


, founded 1887 , prepares students tor Lon -_ he calls next door 


versity Degrees (obi unable without residence 
in’ Arts, Science, Economics, Commerce, Laws 
Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies 


Post-Graduate Certificate in Lducation, etc. The He calls at 6,000,000 British homes. 


College ts an Educational Trust, with a statf of highly 
quaittied Tutors. Moderate fees: instalments. Mo 

h 22,000 U.C. students PASSED Londo: 
University exammations during the years 1930-1981 


On anything to do with insurance he ts the man 
‘ PROSPFCTUS may be obtained fror ve Registra —a. ° 
xeople look to for friendly advice. Often his 
UNIVERSITY Pook fp 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


70 Burlington House, Cambridge 
SRA RIERA ATR A 2 TE PES all part of the service he gives. 


help is sought on other matters as well. It is 








| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON You may wish to provide something for your 
(University Extension Lectures) 


. family, to insure your home against fire, to make 
Introduction ’ ? . 


To The Theory and practice of 7 nent f ti hat . 
sah arrangements tor your retirement—whateve 
PRICE ’ : 
DETERMINATION 
12 Lectures by 
T. E. M. McKITTERICK, .A., LL.B : : 
vey the broad field of Price Science-—Re-Sale Price for the asking. 
Pri 
F 


it is, his Knowledge and experience are yours 


ance (Price Determination by the Producer) 
Price Determination by the State ar 
nation by the Consumer 


> of your neighbours will p ( 
onainnsiium sete One of your neighbours will put you 
BENHILL AVENUE, SUTTON 


First Meetir Course Fee Tuesdays j . it 7 
JANUARY 5th, *1952 26d. at 7.30 pm. in touch with him 


rice 


uburbon Co-operative members admitted free, the fee 
id by SS.C.S. Ltd, Education Committee. 


ENROLMENT AT THE FIRST MFETING Ask the man from the Prudential 
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the busine is 
or France, 


s the supplier in Algeria, Calabria, 
who cuts the briar roots into blocks 
boils them for twenty-fou 
ien lets them dry slowly under cover 
sometimes of earth. (If it dries 
block of boiled briar cracks 
Shipped to England in bag 
dozen block KS, 
straight-grained 
separately by weight 
three to four 
it has to lie for, say, tw« 


of ordered 1Z€S, 


hours, and ti 
too quickly the 


and spoiled 


ontamming 30-60 


according to size—specially 
plateaux are old 
the raw 


selected 
material now costs 
much as in 1939 


times as and 


in England bef« 
thick-walled 
the Charatan type shall not 
weigh too much in the mouth. Only a small pro 
portion of the output—top-quality spe 
pipes made, as many 


years 


it is so thoroughly seasoned that a 


(hence cool pipe ol 


imens and 
customers’ 
the bulk is turned 
ind hand-finished 
based on the fact that 
cent. of the blocks turn out pipe 

bear the Charatan brand The 
with moulded mouthpiece 
way to the cheap market. The final v 
of the branded products is, I daresay, umes 
that of the raw matcrial in them; but this 
sales revenue pipe-makers must bear the cost of 
the whole of the imported raw material (including 
wastage), of manufacture (including mouthpieces 

and of a 664 per cont. purchase tax 
The fine pipe under present 
produced very cheaply 

most of us is the 

‘cheap” pipes, price 1s 
half a guinea as compared with 
1939, could not be sold more cheaply 


are, to choosy 
is hand-turned; 
wutomatic lathe: 


to be 


own designs 
On Lngenious 
Even so, have 
only 15 per 
worthy to 
mainder, 


cost 


re- 
find it 
value 


fen 


retail 


out of 


‘ 


of “selling” 
on the factory price. 
conditions 


More re 


whether 


annot be 
evant to” question 
who now at 
least 3s 6d in 
Here you 
run into a social paradox. ‘lo paraphrase M1 
Belloc 

- 15 the iness of the wealthy 
give cal moking to 
manufacturers naturally 
bruyére which will turn out pipes of 
straight, birdseye, or “cross.” Hi 
serviceable, if 
from “ quality” makers were 
the greater supply would doubtless 
prices; but the 
total turnover, 
the case of 
makers, by 
it seems, 


man 
the artisan 
Pipe always try to 
procure 
‘ 


LvOoOG rain 


more rejects— branded 


available, 


not up to 
standard 
bring down 
volume of rejects depends on 
and that is 

Charatan’s 
the volume of “quality” sales. So, 
the connoisseur of straight graining 
is not merely a snob among smokers; he is 


conditioned, in 


ind other high-grad« 


un 
consciously performing a social service when he 
buys a new pipe. 

This he is encouraged to do by 
in much the Same way as Women are 
the purchase of a new hat. Into 
catalogue there is shrewdly introduced some 
model. It may be the flat 


(nt) 


Mr, Charatan 
lured to 
each year’s 
new 


bottomed Ritz which 
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“Exciting, well acted. very 
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does spill ash; it may be 
satin te i with 
long mouthpieces; or it 
may be mildly eccentric Huntsman or a sull 
more exotic Hollywood. ‘New shape ob- 
erved Mr. Ch ] the briar 
dust 


not topple and : a copy 


in briar of an old inter 


changeable short and 


iratan slyly, as he shook 
from bis haw and 
intriguing 
Always 
an echo 
rere of Mr 


hehte 
bul 
good 
and not so faint 
Chippendale’s voice 
AYLMER VALI 


The Arts and 


. 
Entertainment 
SCHUBERT’S QUINTET 

’ 
W HEN we hear again, alter an interval, Schubert 
great String Quintet in C major—the one with th 
two ‘cellos whi 1 recording is reviewed else 
where in t i tie effect is intoxicating 
dumbfounding; ot! SIC 1S the ume 
obliterated. I x merely a personal con 
fession, it would ; irdly be worth making; but the 
feeling seem: widespread. Nothing el 
perhaps, in mu is been so passionately and 
intimately loved; among chamber music player 
amateur and professional, the supreme beaut 
the work is unquestioned. The late W. W. Cob 
bett, in his Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Musi 
quotes a curious instance of the affection in which 
the Quintet is held “I have known four mus: 
cian he ‘all greatly experienced in this 
class of , and none in the least inclined by 
disposition to sentimentality, who with 
unanimity expressed the feeling that, 
fated in their last hours to listen to 
strain, this would be the musi 
Many music-lovers would assent, thinking most 
likely of the Adagio, though it was the second 
subject of the first movement which was chosen 
by one of Cobbett’s friends as an inscription for 
his tomb 

In Sir George String Quintet 
was universally accepted as a masterpiece and the 
composer's finest achievment in the sphere of 
chamber music. But if you consult recent writers 
on Schubert vou will be surprised to discover how 
its reputation has waned. The professors of t 
day hold it in lower esteem than do the public, or 
than their predecessors did. J. A. Westrup, in his 
chapter on Chamber Music in Gerald Abraham 
Schubert “Symposium,” praises the first. three 
movements, but is distressed by the popular ele 
ments in the Finale : “ Only the blind,” he decides, 
“can fail to find their enthusiasm tempered with 
regret When they a the String Quintet 
and the piano trios.” <A. J. B Hutchings, in t 
“Master Musicians” series, is troubled by 
want of polyphony in the work as a whole: “'T 
Quintet makes heavy demands on the Mtr 
gence of those who are trained, and I think rightly 
rammed, not to expect unbroken hom 
phony from a work of this size and nature 
Einstein, recent study of the 
plainly the work, as a good German 
mu a strange rider his Quintet 
in conception and feeling that it 
ely comes within the scope of 
musi Phe second ‘cello 1 
ently from the first. It has 
ing’ function I have 
single’ in ental 


tone i 


heretically 
iwarette sit be 
ostentavious utre 


Surely, 


in its fashion, 
} 
} 


detect 


ble 


ANCE 


for being 


Strange 
were they 
some lovely 
of their election 


Grove’s day, the 


almost 

ee 
Allred 
in his composer, 
admure 
t; but h 
orchestral 


add 
cat chamber 
ifter 
‘suppert 
that 


treated quite d 
essentially a 
always felt 
the 
longed to hear 
tring q 


with a 


trum combination 
and have 
i ‘double 
n pli ice of the 


Berta geen S, 


weight 
unbalanced, 
work played by 
double-bass 


Uartel 
second ° 
the last, who i 
also the most puzzling. Wt 
that remark about the functions 
? ‘They are used throughout the 
untailing instinct for 
and in all sorts of ways; at one moment, for 


in massive unison (when they take over 


present 


two” 
with 


the 
work sonority ana 


The Ne u 


the 


Statesman and Nation 1952 
bar i" move 
another in warm third in 
subject). And what of the aa 
Is that also “ i il in concep 
drawn 


which in- 


ning theme in 


second 


, the leature 
I cination 
igi 
inning 
ule first 
rauons 
ato, and } c e sull 
orated. ‘Th y-out, 
t chamber music 


of exquisite 


though 
tradition; 
delicacy: 
olo strings an 
imagine 
the bottom 
The glish | take 
grounds of structure and thematic 
not wholly in agreement. Mr 
tance, disappointed | the 
n of the first move 
that nothing tn 
nusic hangs togethe 


Hut 


yrotessors st 
material 
Hutchings, fo! 

de velopment 
nent, while Mr. Westrup 
the realm of chamber 
better than this Allegr 
hings 1s also bored by the Trio 
uccession of grave pit unISOr 
into the unexpected caress of a iull har 
monic close in D flat major. Both critics find the 
Finale unworthy. It contains echoes of the cafe 
the theatre and Hungarian band, which seem 
to Mr. Westrup ongruous in an elevated work 
of art; but he frankly admits that Brahm 

chubert, “saw no re 

into compartments.” 

We catch in these c 
English preference for ‘learned” style. Tr 
those brought up in the atmosphere of the English 
organ loft, counte rp unt has ance: it 
is upright, muscula ‘reas rich 
monophonic harm flabby and 
Liszuan puntal, let it at 
least be An idiom so 
easy-going instantly enjoyable as that of 
Schubert cannot, it is felt, belong to the highest 
order of art; tunes that ask to be whistled are out 
of place in an instrumental work of serious pre 
tensions. But to make these assumptions is to 
reckon without the mysterious transmuting 
ot genius. 


recut 
hinks whole 
, 
ihat 
hed 


descents 


as well 
on to segregate musk 
mments a 
the 


haracteristk 


moral signifi 
and ( hristiat whe 

sintul 
If music cannot be contr 
strenuous and aspiring 


and so 


powers 
Very similar complaints used once t 
be levelled against Verdi’s Requiem. Because its 
tyle is operatic, listeners with oratorio in their 
blood were at first shocked, then suspic 
only quite recently converted. Indeed, it is still 
customary for English programme analysts to 
write an introductory paragraph explaining away 
the “ theatricality * 

Schubert, like 
his own language 
age of both composers 


seliconsc1ousiy 


ious, and 


> of Verdi's blazing masterpiece 
Verdi, 


on 


was accustomed to speak 
all occas ind the langu 
like that of Haydn) un 
incorporated many popular elk 
ments. By 1828, Schubert's last year and the vear 
of the Quintet, he had, however, already reached 
and passed the level laboriously attained by Verdi 
his Requiem; without abandon 
his natural most lyrical and 
spontaneous 1n vuuld meditate or 
! most sorrowful of sul 


was 


1ONS, 


that is to iV, 
utterance—the 
all music—he 
and the 
of these was death 
his le death often in h 
many of his works the subject 
ted 


ere 


most clevated 
know from 
tters 


and it 
and 
* most 


is difficult not to suspect 

in the Quintet Phe 

i pointer; and the 

Adagio 1 als a mysterious affinity of mood wit! 

Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. In the first and 
omposer seems, like 

lf in love with easeful death *; whi 

passage in F minor speaks 

ible accents of “the wearines 


that mortal exister 


there 
obvious 


sections th 
agitated 


rmistal 


ro ea ¢ 
w MARC © 
ill music 
rue ‘ 
pised Finale, with 
ong, and sunburnt mirth 
ivine bec 
Prater 


lan oO 


Provencal 
be no 
cradle 


Music need 
less ause its melodies were 
din the 
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RADIO NOTES vears), I wondered which would first retire. ™ Thieves’ Carnival,” at the Arts 
My view is that the lady, with her unanswerable 
convictions, her equally long habit of dogmatx 


, thinking, and her greater practical experience, 
one was on Beetles) I fell to wondering about th 5 § eta eee I ndreds: the 
would not think of going away the loser 


problem of the Second Hearing—that is, outsidk : 1 © 1 ‘ bored: the 
he TI S Naomi Lewis + 

the hird Programme, which generally assume orl unt who to w ‘ dreary fort 
that what is worth one performance is wort! nasquerade villa 
nother. I believe I am right in thinking that any THE MOVIES I 


Light or Home variety show, parlour game or qui 


H AVING missed, on Friday, the latest featur 
portrait in Nesta Pain’s entomological bestiary (thi 


more of 


d A 


* The African Queen,”’ at Warner’s on ¢ Hateau, | ‘ n th 
is sure of being repeated two, sometimes threx ‘ — . : brillian r tl t , But 
times within the week. I have no objection to the Summer Interlude,” at the New Gallery it us las up \ Ink wer, ) Panny 
principle of this. But it is hardly consistent that have alwa Wd a speci nw to T'avlor ; pert 1 tul id feathers, 
features, documentary programmes like Focus, and ie screen. Melodramati tron ‘ umm and M licha His pre te lothe 
plays other than Saturday Night Theatre and the st io Symphonie Pastorale, ‘ have But Mr | tich | production with 
Wednesday thriller should disappear after one ri to the water "dge; we have n the — alrogetl » heavy nk I thieve 
appearance. The missed programme is surely a Willow aslant a brook and Ophelia floating; the lump a ny wildl t. Miss 
greater irritant than the programme repeated. And young Gorky ran down to gaze at the shuffling Maxine 
there are other instances where imagination seems convict gang by the Volga, and (with some vith th 
lacking. Some weeks ago, for instance, a half-hour hange in imtensity) Negroes raised thei heads 


¢ go 
Henson 
gl \noutlh 
featur, on Missing Persons went off the air, I think above the corn to attend the hummable passage — peroine rile A Ww vndhan ‘ 1d Mis 
in all districts, at a fairly early point in its tan- Show-boat,; one of the best poem-documen Judith ce, if th i ul command, at 
talising story. Why not repair such accidents at ries of our time embraced the Mississippi with rake 

a later date? I don’t know if the interesting Whitman-lke zest; and I can think of at least 

Sunday night feature Whereas I Was Blind (to vO masterpiece Renoir’s Partie de Campagne 

mark the Louis Braille centenary) will be heard id Flaherty’s Loutsrana Story—in which, though 

igain. It was one of those experiments, so good differently, the river itself spoke its words Julian Trevelyan, at the Redfern Galler 


least 


me of 


when successful, in which all voices, except that Never can I, who forget so much, be forgettul of There \ 
of a pleasantly unobtrusive commentator, came | one’s rain-swept recession or the other’s n eithe 
from the people who were the subject of the study iwdle in sunlight: returning to them, as I do r one { ications 1 } — chim 
sightless men and women and schoolchildren henever I get the chance, | find myselt toying - » Wi for sha w he d 
I was glad that we were not let off too easily with ith a sentumental conviction that cameras were ce I . dn aia 
these fresh assured cheerful voices; a harder not ide tor rivers and rivers for cameras 
was struck by an older man, despairing at his The river in The African Queen doesn’t quit 
tailing sight, and quoting, to illustrate his position, r this lyrical preoccupation. One doesn’t feel 
lines from The Lady of Shalowt. A blinded e¢ has known 1t all one’s life; but it’s lazy, and 
urman’s friendly answer did not destroy the gry, and at times beautiful, and it plays at 
impression ist as large a part in adventure as Miss 
The several Home Service plays I heard this Katharine Hepburn and Mr. Humphrey Bogart 
week had an unexpected bond; all dealt speci vho, by the by, play theirs remarkably well 
tically with matters of conscience; none offered The adventure is m German East Alrica, earl 
a conventionally happy ending. The Fudge’s Story in the “14 war, which has fired a native villag 
Monday night) was the major production. killed off the English missionary, and thrown to 
Moving, clever, thoroughly well presented—and gether an evangelical sister and a scrubby little 
about a sacrifice which was surely not worth = river carter, who escape in the latter’s old steam 
making—it was an object-lesson in how far the boat. Down river they go, through rain and 
most guarded listener can be taken by a team « past thicket, with some lunatic idea of blowing 
good actors and a skilful writer who is a master up a posh German steamer in the lake at the 
of the suave profound. By aiming at importance, bottom, At least, that’s her idea; and soon she 
Charles Morgan often seems to aitain it; by de is as implacably inspired by it as by the best bit 
manding a state of elevated feeling in his audience of her late brother's sermons. A charming situa 
he can keep them from wondering, at the time, tion arise the prim lady is going hell-for 
ibout the spiritual (or narrative) conundrums that leather, and the tough gin-gurgling boatman 
the philosophical glossiness conceals. These are can’t hold her back. They shoot rapids; they 
no small achievements. Poor Man's Miracle, are shot at from a headland by delighted nati 
translation from the Polish of F. B. Czarnomski, of the other side; they shoot worse rapids; they 
put on at the unpredictable but sometimes reward- mock hippos, and get almost murdered by mos 
ing time of Sunday afternoon, was an investiza quitos (but were those huge attackers mosquitos ? 
tion into the causes (false) and the effects (real) they have to mend a propeller blade and fall in 
ft a “miracle.” Its flavour was both kind and love and at last wade among the reeds pulling 
bitter, as if Strindberg, in the mood of Easter Day their old tin Lizzie foot by foot to the very edge 
had written about that trial of Mr. Crawley which of the lake and its steamer then, with the 
never took place Rupert Croft Cooke’s Thre« Union Jack ahoist, and home-made torpedoes 
Names for Nicholas (Saturday Night Theatre) had, pointing, they prepare to ram the enemy. The 
in spite of its rambling shape and unremarkable adventure then—being perhaps too consciously 
dialogue, an idea and a conclusion equally sur set for box-office success—drops several dk 
prising. A young clergyman leaves his work and ia charm and probability: some = solution 
home in order to “ find” himself, and discovers course, was needed, but not this one (of ¢ 
nothing at all. A nice astringent set of situation marriage with nooses round their necks, 
for the post-Christmas week nick-of-time explosion A pity; bur the end 
Of recent talks, quite the most interesting wet ing’s not ruinous. In general the adventu 
the two accounts of The Gladstone Papers by been given precisely the humorous lilt it re 
A. Tilney Bassett, who has been sorting the quires, and John Huston makes the most of |! 
enormous mass for forty years, and has a voice river, English eccentricity, and a pair of actor 
which suits his theme. “I remember a late Bishor too doted upon to be always good. Bogart, it 
of Lincoln once saying to me,” observed Mr parucular, has not for a long time given so 
Bassett, “that people used to write to Mr. Glad skilied and vivacious a performance. While The 
stone much as they do now to the Times” But African Queen 1s delightful to encounter 
letters are only part; diaries, criticism, poetry, especially so early in the year—it can’t hold a 
private jottings—all serve to provide a mine of andle to the same director’s mutilated The Red 
inecdote and historical gossip. By the wav, did Badge of Courage, still to be found, I think, along 
Queen Victoria really say, on the occasion of her the square 
last daughter’s marriage: “I think that no woman The mists of flu—which will descend upon 


should marry except under exceptional circun even the most discerning critic—have for the | 

stances”? The remark came back to me as I moment almost swallowed me up. Before I di | Oo R } E N T L | N E 
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I do not mean by the former that kind 
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readers 
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lor writers 
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Beerbohm to Tolstoy, from Dorothy Parker to 
Finnegan’s Wake; from diagnosing the private 
case of Edith Wharton after reading Percy Lut 

bock’s book, to blowing up Miss Kay Boyle for 
a false nove! about the Resistance. We shall 
not find in this collection the kind of research 
which made The Wound and the Bow an im 
portant addition to our knowledge of Dickens 
or Kipling, or To the Fi 
historical landmark: but these 
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a book and its writer 
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Marx and Freud 


he does not disapprove of the flower because of 
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who have been influenced by 
He never forgets the primacy of the 
imagination; he rarely rebukes the privat 
maladv. He admires Evelyn Waugh’s acidity if 
he despises his Catholicism 
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present in George Orwell too con 
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Have a Stop than in the American After Man 
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3 poles apart from “the hearty and hilarious 
school” 

Polished and coldly reasoned 
admits any kind of idealism. [i is occupied with 
worldly values and if it ever turns its atten 
tion to general ideas it makes a mock of them 
indiscriminately Distinguished, unscrupu 
lous, hard carved, gilded and decorative, 
planned logically and executed deliberately ; of 
good quality, designed for long wear; intel- 
lectual but never intelligent ;—no people could 
have developed it but the English 

At first sight Firbank hardly belongs to a world 
of and clegance but, in a 
characteristic social insight, Mr. Wilson points 
out that Firbank was dealing with a later and 
les 


time 


and rarely 


such brutality 


lusty phase of the society of Congreve’s 


there are a good many essays on American 
Mr. Wilson is very good on Faulkner's 
ind he has gone into the tough writer 


writers 
last boo! 
of the Thirties who drive from Hemingway. 
Contemporary writers might envy America a 
critic who takes his task so seriously, and who 
does not allow writers to fade away through the 
fingers of taste and wit. The Americans here 
advantage of believing in the value 
of American self-consciousness and the Ameri 
can One does not gather from Mr 
Wilson that the condition of the writer in America 


have tne 
cene 


is happier than tt is in England; he notes the 
depressing fact that a large number of writers 
ire now driven into teaching; the great move 
ment which began between 1912-1916 was 
broken down in the Thirties. People ceased to 
they became “ intellectuals”; now 
training them or they are 
A profession has vanished. But I 
notice, as I come to the end of this essay, that 
the date is 1943. I wonder whether Mr, Wilson 
add his statement 

I rather fancy that one who had grown 

Ulysses and The Waste Land would 

V.S. Privcuert 


be “ writers,” 


ihe universities are 


lost sheep. 


would anything more to 
to day 
up with 


not 


THE AUTUMN MAENAD 


i breast of bird held out in space, 

‘thers richly marked to mirror leaves, 

umn leans her veiled and brittle face, 
An old steumpet at case 

Trails a mist to earth and grieves for grace, 
ither bieds nor bees embrace her trees, 
these myths her life retrace, 

Of that old maenad tease 


7 i 


+ rec ede : 


Bird of Paradise and man’s solace, 
Bleached and auburn hair her spirit weaves, 
Known to all she stands and takes her place, 
A pheasant rich to please 
LYNETTre ROBERTS 


BALANCE 


The dead men in their comfortable chairs 

Before promotion crowngd theic smooth grey hairs 
Complamned a little and complaining bled 
Internally to death ; then got ahead 


SHEET 


But though the living still complain and say 
Chat death is better and though every day 
They re-write sorrow in a furnished room : 

Che dead, if they showed pity, would presume. 


How many hours of exultation go 

lo make despairing poems who can know 

But those who lie till dawn beside their dreams, 

Learning how different “is” can be from 
“seems "’ ? ANTHONY CRONIN 


SCIENTIFIC HISTORY 
Hitler’s Strategy. By F. H. Hins.ey. Cambridge 
Umversity Press. 18s. 

Hitler Directs His War. Edited by FeLix 
Gicpert. Oxford Umversity Press. 20s 
Marshal Without Glory. By EWAN BuTLeR and 

GorDON YOUNG. Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 
The more I 

dubiou 
be a 


‘ 


} + > 
see of the insid 


I become of 


of politics, the 
the claim that history 
science. What, for instance, was the 
cause Aneurin Bevan’s resignation, and what 
the exact course of events in the days just before 
ind after the 1951 Budget? Becattse I was fairly 
to particular crisis I first that I 
ver know; and secondly, that no scientifi 
ustorian will discover the truth about it by study- 
the documents.” Before the telephone and 
the motor i political crisis was often docu 
mented the written correspondence between 
participant ven this summary is usually 
available ! contemporary historian. 
»~-day, tl important decisions and clashes 
nearly ur in the course of conversa- 
tions, either direct or by tclephone; and within 
i few hours a jungle of ex post facto explanation 
in the torm of inside newspaper reports,” 
personal explanations, and documents designed to 
se tl are extruding any 
recollection of the events 
hese refle are stimulated by Mr. Hins 
ley’s book, Hutler’s Strategy Mr. Hinslev is a 
Cambridge lecturer in history, and, quite legit 
mately, he has limited his theme to the formula 
tion of the Fiihrer’s strategy, as distinct from it 
ex m. But then he has gone further 
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ome merit in approach if the 

an stand on their hout the 
evidence which, however rehable, is less 


second 

> of evidence to cont 
us possible 
there this 
document own, wil 
support o 


suthent: 


It so happens that the German naval archives 
were captured in their entirety, and the minutes 
of those conterences in the Fuhrerhauptquartier, 
which the naval C.-in-( nded, h 
published mm roto. It is a great 
in academic historian to assume 
i mehow more “ authentic 
the Goebbels Diaries. Mr. Hi 
“the naval evidence 
to enab 


itt ive been 


convenience for 
that this materia 
than, tor instance 
nsley observes that 
so complete that it ought 
a balanced view to be taken.” Surely 
ibsurd. A complete—but completely one 
record must give a one-sided view In 
mstructing Hitler’s strategy, moreover, Mi 
ley gives far too much weight to the dire 
ued by his Headquarter Anyone who 
taken part in the framing of Supreme Com 
mand directives must realise that such documents 
ire olten carefully drafted so as to concs dis 
and to evade i Che historian 
vho treats them as “authentic,” in some mystical 
sense of that word, ts an accomplice in the crea 
tion of a myth, as misleading as the economist’s 
fallacy that statistics are somehow funda 
mental than other factors which be re 
duced to numerical form 
Ry a coincidence, this criticism of Mr. Hinsley’s 
historical method is confirmed by another recently 
published book. The Nazis had a truly German 
passion for recording the history they con- 
vinced that they were making; and a staif of profes 
sional stenographers was kept at Hitler’s Head 
quarters in order to make a verbatim report 
of his daily conference on the military situation 
The untranscribed shorthand notes, which 
recorded every word spoken at the conferences 
between December, 1942, and the 25th of March, 
1945, covered 200,000 pages. Of this vast mass 
800 charred tragments survive.’ By sheer good 
fortune they include the report of the conference 
on the day alter the news that Stalingrad had 
fallen, of that atter Mussolini’s arrest by Bado 
glo, and of portions of conferences shortly after 
the Putsch of July 20th, 1944. Selections, admir 
ibly edited and annotated by Felix Gilbert, have 
now been published under the title Hitler Directs 
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His War. This litthy book, unassuming, un- 
adorned and intensely dramatic, illuminates the 
formulation of Hitler’s strategy more vividly than 
all Mr. Hinsley’s scholarly analysis written 
directives. We can listen to Hitler, Jodl, Zeitzler 
d the rest, talking to each other “off the 
record,” before they have had time to think out 
they would like to adopt “on the 
and before they have falsified the facts 
composing the official documents tor the 
benefit historians. Here instance, is part 
of the conversation which began at 12.17 p.m. on 
February Ist, 1943, a the Soviet 
communiqué announcing the annihilauon of von 
Paulus’s army 
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ef of Staff I Vt understand it 
of the opimion that it might not 
is lying there badly wounded 
true They'll be 
GPU right away, and 
for the northern pocket 
But I had my doubt 
at the moment when I received t 
was asking what he should do 

even ask about such a thing? From 
time is besieged and the 
called on to surrender, he is going to as! 
shall I do now? : 

ZEITZLER: There is no excuse 
threaten to break down, then h 

Hitcer: When the nerves bre 
rothing left but to admit that one 
situation 
more field-marshal: 
be done only after 
won't go on 
hed 

ZEITZLER: We were ompletely sure 
would end, that granting him a final satisfaction 

Hitter: We had th vould 
heroically 
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who risk I 
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must \ 
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whelmed, I 


Phe 


unique value Hitler Directs the Wa 
does not mean that Hitler’s Strategy is worthles 
Mr. Hinsley has produced a historical curiosity 
i gorgeous example of the als ob. His book is an 
extrapolation of what might have been true if only 
the naval archives had contained all relevani 
information. Though it ts not truc, it will satisfy 
our British sense of pride 

if Mr. Hinsley has gone down in the academic 
Charybdis, Messrs. Butler and Young are victims 
#% the journalist’s Scylla. Marshal Without Glory 
is a much better balanced biography of Hermann 
Goering than. that recently knocked together by 
Willi Frischauer; but it does not rise above the 
level of a compilation. ‘To judge from their brief 
bibliography, its authors have mainly relied on 
econdary sources, and where some new informa- 
given (as, for instance, on page 182, where 
we are told that Goering was intriguing with 
Witzieben just before the Munich agreement), the 
yurce is not stated. Marshal Without Glory falls 
between stools. It is too detailed for the 
ordinary reader and too litth documented for the 
serious student, who already 
the Nazis’ to power 
Goering’s life 

I must admit that I do not see how anyone can 
easily escape from this dilemma, particularly in 
dealing with recent German history. The bio 
grapher of Goering, for instance, must take for 
granted innumerable “ facts,” which are not facts 
at all, but- part of a Nazi or anti-Nazi myth. 
Despite all our vast apparatus of historical re- 
search, he can hardly be more scientific than Plu- 
tarch. ‘Then why not follow Plutarch’s example 
and edify us by telling the story really well, in- 
stead of smothering the reader in a featherbed of 
journalistic history? 
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TOWARDS THE STUDY OF YEATS is now p but some movement from at ver | de in relation to Yeats’s 


e vk f annunc or y wus it nore than probable that they 
“a Bibliography of the Writings of W. B. , t iv wit da an é : rT conta : s genes iding L receptive 
Yeats. By ALLAN Wape. Hart-Davrs. 63s iphor, a1 ‘ 1 i ese lis 1 for the bibliogray 
rhis massive and admirable work : } lt 
important piece of critical apparatus 
of Yeats that has been produced 
tT 4 


roduce 1 pro 


It is divided into five main part ‘ 
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x ! ol fa + J ' s rE T ; 4 
sists of a catalogue of Yeats’s books B , = ur WYNDHAM LEWIS THE ARTIST 
rie Fala ae : ; ’ oe :, d the Bishop corrected in Yeat i . 
vith three subdivisions, of books and 1odicé remind us of the need for a prolonged and det rhe Artof Wyndham Lewis. By ¢ 
edited by him, books with a preface or introduc ose R} 42 
} 1 tudy of the texts. Betore that can be ay ched — . 
him, and books containing contributions 
ve require an edition showing the va it read per rem u it 
ncluding letters lhe third section is a : . - ; 
. n cessive draft nd this, by Allt an pac monog t i 1 Wyndha 
of contributions to periodical the , ; 4 
n advanced RK Out ol Wii ( t \ ¢ vis, who 
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In two ecuons, tran lations into other 
guages; the fifth, translations into Japanese 
Phere are two appendices, one on the Dun Emer 
and Cuala Presses, the other containing a list of 


a Variorum Edition, to show the “stitch 1 c c un lustrated t 


’ illu trea 
iz and unstitching” of the inveterate revise book ul ’ ng ) the finger 
Perhaps such an edition will mclude a kind and ng as had to wait 
the tain books on Weate ané his wor rolegomena to the study of each poem ‘ 

he labour involved in such a bibliography is ts pr vena ice and critical notes; together with hin i Lov ow that it is here 
immense; so far as a random check among mis- *YSt€™ OF Cross-references to the pro scent : ere be 
cellaneous editions has been possible for the 
purposes of this review, the detail is scrupulously : laine nochror 
accurate. Mr. Wade’s work has, of course, super- “On i enti , , 1, ‘ oR pie ri a. = - 
seded the work of W. M. Roth, on which pre ss Rpparauws 3 wanted Urgently: 1D pare . ’ _— GCtAls 1s Crear and 
viousiv scholars fave find'to week fa his Pan ular the critical edition of Yeats’s Letters, which \ na tonal values are not unduly distorted 
SiS Conttieeions to Periodicals, Bc. Wade i ade has in hand. The Collected Editi n ne brow them. This is due in part 
sometimes reproduces unreprinted notes which Plays 1s long overdue; and a critical col e, 10 the fact that Mr. Lewis's canvase 
accompanied the poems on their earliest publica- ante of the prose, which has not, I think, been ‘ | 0 drawings—are peculiarly 
tions. His practice in this does not appear quite lequately etueied, must be made In all these “ptibl { photogr phic treatment the 
consistent, for there are many interesting notes uvities Mr. Wade's book will be indispensable mera ily records those sharp oppositions of 
which accompanied the first publications of other \ The book evokes some CURIS thoughts That or contiguous fort "te that endless juxta 
poems and which are not recorded. Such a one, the Japanese should find Yeats attractive is under posiuon of dark and light forms (or hght and 
for example, is Yeats’s own description of the standable, though he is not immediately recog dark segments within a single form) which ts 
genesis of Leda and the Swan. It is of sufficient nisable as IEITSU. Sull’acque tenebrose must uch an important characteristic of Mr. Lewis's 
interest in relation. to Yeats’s thought in 1928 to. 2@v* delighted him by Ats euphony as a transla pictorial expression. With the monochrom« 
quote : uon of The Shadowy Waters, so much more satis plate sharp contrasts register; subtle changes of 
tactory than De morka vattnen from Stockholm tone or colour within the flat area of a painted 
I wrote Leda and the Swan because the editors [,~ would be interesting to see how Roger shape, often do not. Mr. Lewis’s forms register 
of oiucal review asked for a poem. T thought, Giroux has rendered “LQeuf de Heron into sa fepredtuction precisely because he is never 80 
founded by Hobbes and popularised by the French. And it is astonishing to see the quantity concerned with the colour or expressive tone of 
Encyclopzedists and the French Revolution, we have 4nd range of Yeats’s contributions to periodicals, the area enclosed within the mass of a form as he 
1 soil so exhausted that it cannot grow the crop particularly during the years 1892-1905. I donot is with its edges These often darken 
again for centuries.” Then I thought “Nothing think that these reviews, letters and articles have — black, if the 
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etters Any systematic study of Yeats, as : ! ts a high standard in ever 
Donne or Milton, must comprehend the whole — respect epi t f lour reproduction. On 
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the areas they exclude: conversely, the edges (so 
often knife-sharp) of a form whose mass 1s slightly 
higher in tone than adjacent shapes or areas will 
be heightened to near-white 
All this is a clear indication that Mr. Lewis’s 
approach (to form, to composition, to 
and “ composition” is design in depth) 1 
linear drawing—the lines of the outlines 
o! torms predommating. Not all drawing ts 
linear, of course; volume and even profile may be 
expressed without recourse to an outlining line; 
indeed, volume is most precisely indicated by a 
pecies of scribble. Bur for Mr. Lewis it is out- 
line, alternating rhythmically between concave 
ind convex, which provides him with the method 
by which forms, either related or in isolation, are 
evoked, What sense of mass there is is conveyed 
by the sharp edges of a form rather than by its 
infilling,” to use Mr. Handley-Read’s word 
Intiling” is invariably less expressive than 
ilhouette in Mr, Lewis’s work middies of 
us Shapes often lack thrust or direction, are dead 
im texture and neutral in tone. But their iringes, 
their drawn edges are, on the other hand, always 
xpressive. They gesticulate. And in this Mr 
the opposite of a Cubist: the Cubist 
with the “infilling”—-the sensation of a 
ind proceeds outwards, to find the out- 
Mr. Lewis finds the outline first. Indeed, 
he finds 1t too soon 
One result of this procedure is to weaken the 
plastic reality of the subject In Mr. Lewis’s 
work there 1s a dichotomy: a linear grid of bril 
liantly effective drawing sits on the surtace 
invas Or paper); and then, through this grid, 
verceive the solid subject. But the two are not 
perfectly identified. ‘The surface design is ex 
pressive, exciting; yet the subject at the back of it 
is ordinary, almost naturalist [his suggests 
Mr. Lewis designs better on the fiat than 
dimensionally And it leads to the feeling 
inat much is stylisation—rather than re 
creation. We feel that too often his shapes are 
shapes imposed upon, rather than emerging out of, 
the subject the painter has contemplated ] 
confirmed by 
ribing his approach to the human 
painting, which Mr. lHandley-Read 
“Burying Euclid deep in the living 
Of Picasso or Braque (and sull more of 
one would iiave to speak of extracting 
from the living flesh; a process the 
of Lewis’ Lewis does not really, pre 
vith the living flesh at all, of course; any 
ihan he deals with the living air, or space 
thing are translated in somewhat 
ywhobic symbols evocative not of real 
actual forms but of a stylistic equivalent 
that is too styhsed really to be an 
In this there is an unlooked fo 
with Beardsley, of all people 
than likely, however, 
ing Wyndham Lewis fri standpoint 
and the spatial | am overlooking 
quite different qualities which make iruist’s 
vile what it 1 He Inmseli dec Mr 
Handley-Read reminds us, that all artists are 
visionaries. It is a statement one cannot possibly 
ccept (Corot, Chardin, Velasquez, Constable 
VI Turner, Goya, Munch, Picasso 
Only a handful, including Blake of Odi- 
on Redon, are quite certainty But tt 
helps us to appreciate Wyndham Lewis. Mr. Eliot, 
ing the epithet “visual” to describe the 
kind of imagination Dante possessed, pointed out 
that “a modern painter of still life” has a different 
kind of “visual imagination” from that he was 
attributing to Dante. The latter variety was the 
attribute of “those who saw visions.” Wyndham 
Lewis may conceivably be one of these. Anyway, 
1 ts with precisely such questions as these that 
Mr. Handley-Read deals in his interesting essay 
He 1s, it seems, one of the few critics who are 
capable of formal criticism: criticism, that is, of 
the structure of a picture. But at the same time 
he is concerned to present, in a scholarly manner, 
the history of his subject. And this is as well 
An English painter who had arrived at the purely 
abstract as early as 1913 ts a historic figure—an 
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aspect of the matter which occupies Mr. Etic 
Newton in the introductory essay he contributes 
to this book, PATRICK HERON 


THE ATOM 


The Challenge of Atomic Energy. By E. H. 
Buruor, with the collaboration of Jon 
Hastep. Lawrence & Wishart. j 


When President Truman told the world, early 
in 1950, that the United States would accelerate 
efforts to produce the hydrogen bomb—which 
would have, according scientists, an ¢x- 
plosive effect 1,000 times greater than the Hiro- 
shima bomb, or equal to twenty million tons of 
i.N.T.—Albert Einstein pointed out quietly that 
there “emerges, more and more distinctly, the 
spectre ot general annihilation.” We do not know 
whether or not the United States has yet pro- 
duced the hydrogen bomb. But we have the 
ruthority Mr. McCloy, now American High 
Commissioner in Germany, for believing that 
“given the same intensive cftort which was em- 
ployed during the war towards the production of 
that bomb, we were within two years’ time at the 
close of the war of a bomb of the hydrogen- 
helium type.” And we in Britain also know, 
thanks largely to Mr. Churchill, that American 
bombers based in these islands are intended to 
carry atom bombs. We know furthermore that 
the Soviet Union has atom bombs, and would 
presumably not hesitate to use them 1m retaliation 
In the event war, more and more distinctly, 
there emerges the spectre of particular annthila 
tion for these islands 

In these circumstances, any sensible and fac- 
tual account of the implications of atomic energy 
13 bound to be useful. Dr. Burhop’s short book, 
which is both sensible and factual, is very useful 
indeed. He writes with a strong bias against any 
form of atomic warfare, which will put him 
among the vast’ majovtty of people. He writes 
also in the conviction that it is the United States 
and not the Soviet Union which has 
bstructs, an effective abolition 
weapons and control against their manufactur 
Ii this second attitude will not also place him 
among the majority of people, this is perhay 
less because a majority of people here is willing 
nowadays to 
than 
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ol 


obsitucted 
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ind o atom 


believe evil more easily of the 

the Americans, than becaus¢ 
majority of people simply does not know 
the facts of the matter. In the first twenty peopl 
you might stop in the street, how many would t 
able to tell you whaj the Baruch Plan was, or in 
what the Soviet proposals for control and in 
spection consisted ? 

As it is, Dr. Burhop stick 
facts are appalling. None of 
1s mew: but no such 
and calmly ied description of the contr 
ling tactors mm atomic energy, and their implica- 
lions, has appeared in simple form since Professor 
Blackett’s book three ycars ago—and three years 
is a long time in a world moving as fast as ours 
ind as tf He describes th 


¢ tov 
main steps ui producing nuclear energy with a 
success which T can only describe, speaking for 
one reader, as almost miraculous: for some hours 
after reading this short chapter, I really felt that 
I understood the thing. And I really began to 
what counted a good deal more—the “ vast 
ind exciting vistas for peaceful and constructive 
applications ” that apparently exist, and some of 
which Dr. Burhop briefly describes 

Professor Pryce, it seems, has calculated that 
the whole of Britain’s contemporary requirements 
in electrictl energy could be produced by 600 
tons of urantum. He estimates that the 
available world resources of high-grade uranium 
ore amount only to 10,000 tons These are being 
mined at the rate of 1,000 tons a year. As far as 
uranium in the non-Soviet world is con 
cerned, about ninety per cent. is at present going 
to the United States ; and practically all of this 
is being used to produce instruments of military 
destruction, So far, according to Dr. Burhop’s 
figures (and I suspect he is very careful about his 
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figures), the United States has spent about 4,000 
million dollars on the development of atomic 
energy: of this sum, no more than 80 million 
doliars will have gone to experimental reactors for 
possible civilian when these reactors are 
completed in some three or four years’ time. “In 
other words, considerably less than 2 per cent. of 
ill the effort in the atomic energy ficld in the 
United States is devoted specifically to peaceful 
industrial uses.” And the world’s resources of 
high-grade ore, meanwhile, are being used up at 
the rate (it Professor Pryce is right, and Dr. Bur- 
hop thinks he is) of one-tenth a year. 

What happened to the towns of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki is reasonably well known, though it 
is not likely that many of us understand the full 
horror of it—that the mutative effects of gamma 
radiation, for imstance, may transterred to 
human reproductive organs through many 
generations in the form of monstrous children 

fore to the point, perhaps, is Burhop’s 
demonstration that efiective against 
tomic bombing in these impossible. 
People who think themselves justified in preach 
ing the contrary might do well to read this book 
and look thereafter into their consciences 

Bast DAVIDSON 
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id commented tartly that in this sort of writing 
the poet’s only subject is the self and, moreover, 
a self that sits alone in the room at night with 
the blinds drawn.” The y of the 
Thirties certainly n to have taken her hint and 
thereaiter to have gone out for “ the actual, the 
colloquia! ” in nteresting that 
in one of his ind successful poems, 
Phe House, Mi f not to his 

ite «them retrospective 
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ind 


hich the exact 


of w be sure, 
would be even more unpleasant For 
Mr. Leyland, modern poetry, in so far as it is 
influenced by Donne, has, in the words of Burke, 
“the contoruons of the Sybil, without the inspira- 
tion.” Was Mrs. Woolf also among the lowbrows? 
Or do such remarks reflect something deeper and 
more respectable than a desire for poetry that the 
reader does not have to take too much pains with? 

In fact, if a writer like Mr. Lehmann is not 
clear enough for the common reader, I wonder 
who is Even where an effort at 
self-transcendence, as in these lines quoted by 
Mrs. Woolf—and I would say this is a tradi- 
tionally valid subject—he is at least perfectly 
explicit in his language. And when he takes one 
of the great traditional commonplaces of poetry, 
like death and what comes after it, he has, at his 
best, all the sturdy and elegant stoicism of the 
eighteenth century. What an admirable stanza is 
this: 


something 


his subject 1s 
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Milhons have trusted what tt 
The dead live on, thew opirit -eed from car 
Beyond our time and skies thew praise 
Throned m pure light or deep m asphod 
But never witne returned, who bear 
One trophy blossom from that deathless 
One sublime phrase of those Ely 
Chat stanza shows some o! special chara 
teristics of Mr. Lehmann’s diction, that set him 
rather apart from other poets of the Thirties. He 
is admurably lucid and natural, without ever being, 
properly speaking, colloquia! His language, 
without iffectation, 1s Conscious of the 
dignity of His surface is composed, 
does not teel underneath it a tug between 
Chrisuanity and Marxism, or a turbid upsurging 
of Freudian images Phe attitudes that control 
moderate and sensitive, humanely 


* legends tell 
ine 


has 
spring 
an au 


ihe 


iny wi or 
lyteratur 
ind on 


his verse ul 
id without being desperate, aware both of per- 
manence and This composure does not 
lend itself to striking individual lines and images 
uch a telicity as that “trophy blossom” 
its context if we are to feel its full impact) and it 
may sometimes the anxieties 
that gnaw us; as if everything could be modulated 
to a pious, reasonable regret. Yet a self-control of 
this sort, combined, as it is in Mr. Lehmann’s 
vork, with the sort of sensitivity which might so 
isily d ind desirable 
thing. These are civilised poems, and not in the 
sense in which “ civilised” ts taken to 
iunply ** 


decay 
needs 


seem to gloss over 


stroy self-control, is 4 rare 
sometimes 
smug, trivial, well-fed.” 

I think young poets should perhaps not writ 
to their first volumes. Mr. Leyland talk 
Homer, and Dante, and Einstein, and 
then gives us s, like this abour 
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md vers 
Nuzzhng delighiedly, 
Cheek, ear and 
Cold on my warm hand 
Your eyes of sofi amber 
With pleasure halt-< 
Mr. Leyland can end a poem on an 
Hat line 
And the horror/of the world/of Lear, 


nose 


xtraordimary 


ind in blank verse piles up epithet 
And man, 

thing, improvident 

laughing through his sir 


h 
Su 


nighing ind reckless, 


ful, and 
Readers who seek in verse for a kind of powerful 
condensauion of experience will not find it here 

the statement vigorous if ditfuse, but one 
always seems to know what Mr. Leyland is going 
next. Mr, Levland’s work, at least, is not 
excessively derivative, as in different ways M1 
Paul’s and Mr. Moor’s seem to me to be. Here is 
a passage from Mr. Paul 

Men and women, blackened trunks 

With moistly smouldering fic 

Ot damp paper 
Are like gusts of 
This way flung 
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When your skin tingles and feels taut and 
inflamed after ordinary shaving learn 
the soothing, cooling joy that 
the rich, muldly 
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lather 0 


Cuticura shaving stick 


medicare! 


Pure early Eliot, surely (the Eliot of Preludes), 
for the startling infelicity of making the 
men and women who by metaphor are tree-trunks, 
by simile detached leave Mr 
up epithets 
Che fluid battalions which 
Ihe brilliant thoughtle 
and on the whole his book 
a fairly sensitive and certainly widely read man, 
who knows the effects he likes in poetry but 
cannot quite, though he tries hard, bring them off 
himself. Mr. Moor is a much more sophisticated 
writer, but I am not wrong, I think, in finding 
something factitious about the breezy and know 
ing Hopkins-cum-Auden) of such lines 
as these, about Thomas Carlyle : 
Poor Tom! Dear ding 


eacepl 
Paul, too, piles 


traffic unseen 
streets of lite! 


strikes me as that of 


synthesis 
it-downright tempered 
Tom 

Busheyebrowed, glowering, peppering reviews 

He landed in their tea-cup lke a bomb 

The dilettantes and soft gushing muse 
The fact is that, on the whole, it is Auden’s 
that carries off his mannerisms, rather than the 
other way round: insight disguised as plautude 
gains a certain force, but platitude disguised as 
platutude gets us nowhere : 
fime’s loud magnificent 
Become a mut 
Report of an e 


genius 


Occasions OVE! 
experience, a thin 
ent 

For habit's the extraordinary made 

he everyday 

We knew it, we knew it! And one turns back 
from all these three poets to Mr. Lehmann, for 
passages on which the mind can profitably linger 
Perhaps, after all, there is a stage at which the 
poet should pull down the blinds, put on the light, 
ind explore the self’s ancestral attics, if he want 
us to listen to him with pleasure later, when he 
talks about a wider world G. S. FRASER 


THOMAS MANN 
The Stature of Thomas Mann. Edited by 
CHARLES NEIDER. Peter Owen. 21s 

Some years ago, I was at a PEN Club Congress 
in Switzerland, attended by Thomas Mann. It 
was difficult not to notice the antipathy which 
our Swiss colleagues seemed to feel for the great 
German writer. This was so striking that one day 
I asked a Swiss professor why he disliked Mann so 
much. ‘“ Thomas Mann is so great,”’ he renlied, 
without apparent irony. “ In Switzerland we do 
not like that. We already have our mountains.” 

The Stature of Thomas Mann is an attempt by 
a collection of writers, conscientiously acting up 
to their role of self-conscious dwarfs, to measure 
the greatness of this literary Mount Everest 
It begins with a Toast by W. H. Auden in his 
Ascent of F6 manner, to which there has been 
added a little ernbarrassed Henry James. ‘* To 
whatever it is, then, that produces from mere 
child’s play such a serious and necessary result, 
to the anonymous and sexless shadow that gives 
to our eternal artist a name,’ and so on. 

There follows a section called Personal in which 
for Bonnier, Thomas Mann’s_ publisher, his 
son-in-law, G. A. Borgese, his children, Klaus, 
Erica and Monica Mann, his brother, Heinrich, 
journalists, musicians, and other colleagues, 
pay their tributes . The effect is like an awful 
party in which people jostle for precedence in 
humbling themselves 

All the same even the thin trickles of inform 
auon which emerge trom 100 pages of solemn 
chatter have their own peculiar value. From 
Borgese we collect four weakish German hexa 
meters which Mann wrote for his daughter, Mrs 
Borgese. From Klaus and Erica we get an idea 
ot their tather which manages to be at 
awe-inspiring and unexpectedly human. Bruno 
Walter offers a disturbing account of Mann’s 
lecture in the Beethoven Hall of Berlin in 1930, 
which was interrupted by the Nazis 

After the Persona! Section, there follows one 
entitled, rather oddly, Operatic. It starts off 
torbiddingly with Robert Morss Lovett on Budden- 
brooks : ** Genealogical novels, represented by 
Mann's Buddenbrooks, must be dis- 
tinguished from the simpler family novels such as 
Clarissa Harlowe or The Nex And so 


once 


Chomas 
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The Nex 1952 
Mr. Lovett pursues his way, heavily distinguishing 
between things that no ever dreamed ol 
muddling up. Then there three essays on 
Death in Veni by Bruno Frank, Ludwig 
Lewisohn and Vernon Venable. One begins to 
sympathise now with Mr. Lovett’s passion for 
drawing distinctions: for Vernon Venable has 
a sentence which reads like a parody of American 
critical writing: ** Orderly interest in contem 
porary spiritual and social problems and respect 
tor the orthodoxies of syntax are virtues that have 
not been at an artistic premium I wonder what 
is an “artistic premium.” And so on—three 
on The Magic Mountain—tor everything 
here 1s done in triplicate, it seems. After this, 
it is almost superfluous to be told in Mr. J. B. 
Priestley’s contribution that The Magn 
is “one of the major achievements of modern 
fiction,” and that it “has a strange symbolic 
quality.” At this point the turgid flood ot Ameri- 
can and German pseudo-scholarship is interrupted 
by a passionate intervention from André Gide, 
written in 1938 at a moment when Mann had 
apparently become a Czech citizen (or so Gide 
thought). Gide’s essay is in answer to a pro- 
phetic address by Mann entitled Warning to 
Europe. The warning is that, “ The young to- 
day are ignorant of culture in its loftiest and 
protoundest sense Chey refuse all seli-discipline 
They no longer know anything of the in- 
dividual’s responsibility and = find = all thei 
conveniences in the collective life. The collec- 
tive lite, compared to the life of the individual, is 
the sphere ot facility.” Gide comments that this 
* flood of barbarity that Thomas Mann anxiously 
watches,” has not yet broken over France. And 
vet he retlects with despair that in these thoughts 
“how can we tail to recognize the truth 2?” 
Among the more serious contributions, there i 
Thomas Mann himself on The Joseph Novels, 
and an excellent piece by Harry Levin on Joseph 
the Prox ider 
The most invigorating essay in 
comparison of Mann and 
lively critic Kenneth Burke 
preoccupation of Mann and that of Gide with 
abnormality. That Gide’s conception of abnor- 
mality is somewhat one-track, perhaps makes us 
forget how parallel his preoccupation is with that 
of Mann who collects far more varied abaos 
malities But, of course, the most complete 
contrast between the two writers is to be tound 
by comparing The Immoralist with Death In 
Venice. Kenneth Burke concludes 
Whereas in Mann we feel most the sense of 
resistance, of resignation to the point of distr 
and Aschenbach’s matched by 
constant strainme after self-discipline, in Gide we 
hear a narrator who relates with more than pride 
with something akin to positive 
unclean details of his lite wt 
longuement de mon corps,’ he 
in a tone which I sometimes 
fit to drop from his Jater work.’ 
One may not agree with Mr. Burke, but in his 
ind Mr. Levin’s essays a note of real discussion 
enters, and there is not just the creak of 
wreaths being unctuously carried 
In one of the wreaths, it is true, there is a 
most awful pin. In fact, it is more than a pin, 
a most carefully polished stiletto perhaps, laid 
sideways so that seeing only the flat of the blade, 
one might forget what a deadly instrument it ts. 
This weapon is smuggled into the feast, under 
cover of many flowers, by none other than 
Protessor Reinhold Niebuhr. He begins with 
lots of compliments and even refers to Thomas 
Mann as “a protagonist of the common element 
in the classical and Christian tradition,” etc 
And then we are brought up with a jerk vy a 
paragraph which begins with the appalling heresy 
Thus while one 
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Vais Vol Wricr 
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chapter 


pious 


may 


voice Of 


hail Thomas Mann as the 
most authentic the ‘true Germany. 
one may be pardoned if one detects in Mann’: 
spiritual history some clues to the pathos of Ger- 
many’s geniu He protests cloguent!y against the 
degradation of Nazism. He sees it as a perversion 
of the romantic tradition in German culture. Yet 
he is himse!t deeply indebted to the romantic 
tradition 
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Niebuhr goes on to say, “ The fuulity of nu 
later efforts is, at any rate, partly determined b 
the typical, rather than unique, character of hi 
early position.” In the sentence which follow 
Niebuhr goes on to define his own attitude as at 
‘indictment of German culture.” Then he 
brings out and rattles a dreadful skeleton in th: 
Mann cupboard, his first-war Reflections of 
Non-political Man whose romantic nationalis 
opinions all the other contributors have been at 
pains to whitewash—if you can ver ¢ 
skeleton by whitewashing it 

I do not really agree with Niebuhr’s attack on 
Mann. Or, rather, | think it is open to the same 
charge—though in a different form—of showing 
the symptoms of Fascism as Niebuhr brings by 
implication against Manr lo say that the symp- 
toms of romantic decay diagnosed by a great 
analytic writer are the discase itself, is an argu- 
ment much loved by authoritarians—whether in 
Nazi Germany or Soviet Russia. Niebuhr, in 
indicting German culture slips over into the 
authoritarian camp, I might say, if I did not 
think that among civilised people such charges 
should not be made And the point is tt 
Thomas Mann, like Reinhold Niebuhr, 
An immense gulf divides Mann’s romanticism 
from the ravings of a Rosenberg, just as another 
galf divides the authoritarianism of Niebuhr fr 
that of a Hitler. 

All the same, it is difficult not 
essa) That is the trouble 
literary adulation. It j 
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secret imp in all 
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mountains should be quite 
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Troubled Air is the only “committed 
mong this weck’s fiction, and at t 
it seems to fulfil all the specifications laid dow: 
M. Sartre in What is Literature them 

this long, well and demonstratively proj 
gandist persecution, the effect of Un 
American activity hysteria upon a group of n 
working in a sponsored radio pi 
Phe is seen through the eye 

«clement Archer, ex-history professor turned s« 

opera director, a liberal man of 
middl Archer is the typical guinea-} 
{ American novel. A 
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good will in 
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tvpe ol CONVEric 
symbol, he is anything the wants hin 
sub-conscious masochisuc He-Who-Get 
Slapped or the personified Jeflersonian conscien 
At comedy level, he was the professor in The Mak 
lrmmal, at two or three removes—lI shall return 
this comparison in a moment—he is Laskel 
Lionel Trilling’s The Middle of the Fournes 
4 scurrilous magazin iter has att 
members of his programme alleged pi 
ympathies, Archer decides to conduct a pr 
In an effort ifeguard hi 
accused men and 
They include a Viennese comy 
ingénue, a feather 
actress and Archer’s 
Most of them have 
One has signed 
v member for two months tn the 
2 third joined as a result of a love affair 
airt Mr. Shaw develops his st 
allowing the tension to mount to 
ves Archer temporarily deprived of his |} 
domestic happiness and self-respect 
cr blow with the revelati 
Herres, the one member of the cast whose cpinion 
he has personally guaranteed, 1 
who has used fifteen y 
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declares, must be saved at all « 
the muddle-headed hberal with no pressure group 
behind him, is expendable 

Mr. Shaw writes excellently in a kind of direct, 
close-cropped New Yorker prose. He holds the 
reader's interest and excitement for 460 pages and, 
lthough his characters are very much 
figures, they are so vividly drawn that they never 
lose our sympathy. The dialogue is crisp and wise 
cracking and if virtuosity and verbal slickness 
occasionally overreach themselves a fault 
which is so uncommon in the present-day novel 
that it has almost Why, then, 
does this book, in spite of its brilliance, tail to come 
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Sonata No. 4, D major, violin and harpsichord 
De Vito/Malco!m. DB 9696-7 his set is so 
ll played and recorded that we need not regret 
the deletion of the Moore 
Whether you prefer piano or 
lareciv 4 matter of taste: 
formance is in excellent 
Sonata, C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
light’); Sonata, A flat major, Op. 110 
*LXT 2581 1 cannot understand how this 
deplorable record came to be passed. Op. 110 
in the SP version) is backed by a roar 
air-raid. In the “ Moonlight” the 
retired—but to no great dis- 
Phe performance of the latter is good, but 
not outstanding except in the Finale, which seem 
the best record. The SP set has the same 
faults. ScAkLATTI: Sonatas, A major (L483 
and A minor (1.239) (Horowitz. DB 21359). The 
acme of technical neatness, controlled by a sense 
of style which this pianist does not always show 
Vhis is one of the most satisfying piano recordings 
I have heard for a long ume. Lisz1: Sonata, 
B minor (Magaloff. *LX 3062), Nikita Maga 
lotf’s interpretation compete with any ol 
the other available versions of this sonata 
technique is adequate, but the performance 1 
lacKing in grandeur and intellectua 
grasp of the form, without which this complex 
work tends to seem over-long and shapeles 
SCHUBERT: Impromptu, A flat major, Op. 90, 
No. 4 (Schnabel. DB 21351 A cleaner finger 
ing of the semiquavers, and a more capable 
management of the chord triplets in the central 
secuion, give this record a definite advantage over 
Edwin Fischer’s version, where, the 
pedalling in the first section cuts across the har 
mony. Recording pleasantly realistic. RAveEl 
Le Tombeau de Couperm and  Sonatine; 
Chabrier: IJdylle and Bourrée Fantasque (K 
Long. *LK 4043 Che slight’ but attractive 
Sonatine has not been available for ume; 
Miss Long gives it all the care and affection we 
to expect of her as a pianist, though 
misses out bar 3 of the Finale. The 
Tombeau (not otherwise available in tull) is rather 
laboured and much too heavily pedalled The 
recording is very well managed. Bacn: Sheep 
may safely graze; ARENSKY: Waltz from Suite 
No. 1 (Smith/Sellick. DX 1806). Only the 
glummest of sour-pusses could fail to respond t 
the sparkling prettiness of Arensky’s 
trifle. It is wonderfully played. On the reverse 
is a calm and mellifluous transeription of thi 
famous and lovely aria. Recording excellent 
Vocal. Verdi: La Traviata—Complete opera 
(Albanese /Peerce/Merrill/NBC = Sym Orch 
and Chorus/Toscanini. DB 21360-72). With all 
its taults—and they are glaring—this set is greatly 
to be preferred to the Columbia issue which, 
though somewhat better recorded, is very taste- 
lessly sung. I cannot pretend to care greatly tor 
the style of the principals tn the new set; 
they all have their moments—particularly in the 
later scenes, though [ kept on feeling that the con 
ductor was driving them mercilessly torward, s 
that they could seldom do themselves justice 
Toscanini secures'a wondertul precision from the 
and the chorus is spirited; but the 
recording is as dry as an old bone and never really 
clean. 
ductor in a work of which he possesses the secret 
this set is bound to give both pleasure and 
instruction JOHANN Strauss: Der Zigeuner 
baron (Zadek / Anday / Loose / Patzak / Poell/ etc 
Vienna Opera Chorus & = Orch./Krauss 
*LXT 2612-3 Chough beautifully sung 
than the LP Fledermaus, and rather less comfort 
ably recorded, this is a refined and careful pro 
duction, authentically sung and played. The 
spoken dialogue is omitted, but the cuts in the 
music are probably not much more extensive thar 
is usual in a performance The operetta 
is much inferior to Fledermaus, but contains 
good share of delighttul things. BEETHOVEN: An 
di ferne Geliebte Fischer-Dieskau / Moore 
DB 9681-2); Scuupert: Der Ervlkomeg; Scut 
MANN: Die beiden Grenadiere (Ditto DB 21350 
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Most Sensti- 


The Nez 95 
tive and tonally beautiful performance, superior 
to that of Gerhard Husch because more lyrical 
The balance is excellent, but there is occasional 
blasting, probably because the singer was too neat 
the microphone. In the Erlkonig I preter Son- 
nerstedt (H.M.V.), partly because he achieves a 
more impulsive drive, partly because Gerald 
Moore plays the hair-raising accompaniment even 
more brilliantly than in the later record. In Di 
beiden Grenadiere the singer gives a truly heroic 
pertormance, ciear as a bell in ff. WAGNER 
Tristan und Isolde King Mark’s solos, Acts 2 
& 3 (Weber. LX 8892-3). This intelligent coup- 
ling contains virtually the whole of King Mark’s 
noble music. The from Act will be 
especially welcome to the many listeners who have 
heard it only when already exhausted by the 
foregoing love duet In Act 3. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf contributes the few lines allotted to 
Brangane—-a beautiful piece of singit This is 
in altogether admirable issue. VE 
Celeste Aida”; Cavalleria Rusticana 
* quel vino” (Tucker. LX 1508 There is 
ind immediacy in the recitative preceding 
Aida” that are most compelling and 
suggest that Richard Tucker is one of the best 
Verdi tenors of to-day. He has been m 
criticised for the soft repetition of “ vi 
it the end; but there 1s 
that Verdi sanctioned this practice in cases where 
the singer could not manage the high B flat softly 
Mr. Tucker be got out of 
Turiddu’s final outburst. The recording is on the 
whole adequate, but 
oarse tone, ARCHIVE 
records by famou 
reissued by H.M.\ 
contains many treasure 
seems a bit odd, that is ds \ 
originally ordered by collectors’ merica 
Note. I am holding over notices of Grieg 
Concerto (Col) and the complete Merstersing 
Col) until [ have had 
them with the LP 
Meanwhile I should 
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